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Editorial Comment Upon Professional Writing 


Upon return to the editorial tasks of this Journal after six months absence! I have 
been impressed anew with the difficulty of writing. So many who would write and 
so few who write easily and skillfully—and this is said with full awareness that it is 
easier to edit a manuscript than to draft the original. 


Yet write we must or our discipline stagnates and our intellect becomes flabby. 
It is all too true that conversation maketh a ready man, reading a full man, and writ- 
ing an exact man. To some of us it would seem that we have an abundance of con- 
versation in our field much of which is not exact and which does not contribute to 
scholarliness. Writing pins one down to an accountable kind of communication. Profes- 
sor Edmund S. Morgan of Yale (Saturday Review, January 1, 1960) told freshmen 
that a scholar is possessed by two main drives—a curiosity to know—“In the eyes of 
a scholar... a university... is a place where the world’s hostility to curiosity can be de- 
fied."—and the need to communicate what he knows—“Scholarship begins in curiosity, 
but it ends in communication.” And how sad it is to fail in communication. 


On one side of the editor’s graphite scalpel is engraved “Provocative and signifi- 
cant content” and on the other is stamped “Exact and understandable communication” 
It is ridiculously easy to be misunderstood. Henry A. Davidson (Medical Times, July, 
1959) writes that authors can be misunderstood at two levels; the reader gets the wrong 
meaning or the reader gets no meaning all. To avoid the first level of misunder- 
standing one might avoid such snares as: abbreviations; inadequate titles, captions, 
tabs, and footnotes for a table or figure; rare and pretentious words, words whose 


exact meaning is not clear even to the writer, technical words which sound profound | 


when simpler words are available; conclusions or inferences not arising directly from 
findings or not clearly classified as speculative; etc. 


The “no meaning at all” confusion may be the result of: long sentences (defined 
as most sentences over 25 words, not counting words used in a series); complex sen- 
tences (one with a jungle of “whiches” and “that’s”); a sentence in which the several 
contingencies and qualifications obscure the direct meaning to be communicated, (place 
these in a succeeding sentence); an assumption of a level of sophistication and homo- 
geneity not appropriate to the reading audience for that journal; etc. (For this Journal 
the reading audience includes counselors of many theoretical persuasions and modes 
of application, teachers, research workers, and personnel administrators who work in 
schools, colleges, community and government agencies, hospitals, and consulting firms, 
and whose graduate school preparation is assumed to range from the MA. through 
the Ph.D.) 


All too frequently misunderstanding arises from failure to observe the suggested 
organization of a scientific report provided on the back cover of this Journal under 
“Suggestions to Contributors.” It is to be noted, however, that “theory” and other 
non-empirical manuscripts most frequently of all suffer from lack of a clearly appar- 
ent organization. 


There is a prayerful postscript to what is said here in the “Comments and Letters” 
Section of this issue. CGW 


1A debt of gratitude is owed by all of us, and particularly by me, to Associate Editor Leona 
Tyler for her competent editing of the Journal during this period. 
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Implications for Marriage Counseling of 


Self Perceptions and Spouse Perceptions 


Eleanore B. Luckey’ 
State University of Iowa 


Marriage counseling has emerged within 
the last twenty years as a specialized 
branch of personality counseling. Largely 
neglected until very recently have been 
attempts to develop a body of techniques, 
a theory of marriage counseling, or the 
necessary research to substantiate or stim- 
ulate the growth of theory and technique. 

In an attempt to discover principles 
which might throw light on the interper- 
sonal relationships involved in marriage 
and which also would be pertinent and 
applicable to a theory of marital counsel- 
ing, it was proposed that a study into the 
relationship of self concept and ideal self 
concept might prove to be a profitable 
area of investigation. The relationship of 
these concepts as they are associated with 
personal adjustment, with acceptance of 
self and others, and with the counseling 


‘process is the subject of much current con- 


cern (Wrenn, 1958). Recent theory regard- 
ing mate selection has proposed that there 
is a relationship between one’s own ideal 
self and one’s spouse (Winch, 1958). The 
study reported here was designed to in- 
vestigate the degree of marital satisfaction 
with the congruence of (a) self and ideal 


| self, (b) ideal self and spouse. 


Theory, Literature, and Hypotheses 


Self and Ideal Self 

According to Freud (1927), dissatisfac- 
tion resulting from the nonfulfillment of 
one’s Ego Ideal liberates homosexual libido. 


1Abstracted from the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, 1959, which 
was completed under the supervision of C. Gilbert 
Wrenn. 


This, in turn, generates a sense of guilt. 
Thus it would be expected that those in- 
dividuals finding marital satisfaction would 
be those more nearly fulfilling their con- 
cept of the Ego Ideal. Horney (1939) 
points out that the discrepancy between 
idealized and actual self is related to neu- 
roticism. It might be assumed therefore 
that marital satisfaction generally would 
not be related to well-established neuroti- 
cism. Rogers (1954) and the nondirective 
therapists have offered considerable em- 
pirical evidence supporting their position 
that discrepancy between self concept and 
ideal self is indicative of personal malad- 
justment. There is some evidence, how- 
ever, that calls into question the validity 
of this discrepancy as a direct measure of 
adjustment (Block & Thomas, 1955; Brown- 
fain, 1952; Chordorkoff, 1954; Frenkel- 
Brunswik, 1951). If congruency of con- 
cepts is accepted as a measure of personal 
adjustment, still another assumption must 
be made in order to make it applicable to 
marital satisfaction; it must be assumed 
that personal adjustment is reflected as 
such in the marital relationship. 

A measure of self acceptance has been 
found to correlate with the congruence of 
self and ideal-self concepts (Bills, Vance, 
& McLean, 1951). Brophy (1957) found, 
however, that congruence of self and ideal- 
self concepts was unrelated to his measure 
of self acceptance but was positively re- 
lated to vocational and general satisfaction. 
Eastman (1958) found congruence of self 
and ideal-self concepts positively related to 
marital satisfaction, and hypothesized that 
the agreement of concepts was indicative 








a 


of self acceptance. Berger (1951) and 
others (Fey, 1954; Omwake, 1954; Phillips, 
1951; Sheerer, 1949) have demonstrated 
that the self-accepting individual is more 
likely to be accepting of others. Thus if 
congruence of self and ideal concept is a 
valid measure of self acceptance, one would 
expect the individual with congruent con- 
cepts to be more satisfied in the marriage 
relationship. 


The bulk of existing theory and empirical 
investigation would lead one to anticipate 
that on the basis of this study we might 
reject the null hypothesis that there is no 
difference in population means between 
two groups defined as satisfactorily and 
less satisfactorily married with regard to 
the degree of congruence between one’s 
self concept and the concept of his ideal 
self. 

Ideal Self and Spouse 

An early observation by Freud in re- 
gard to mate selection (1934) was that 
frequently one falls in love with a par- 
ticular person because the love object rep- 
resents a perfection which the lover has 
striven unsuccessfully to attain. Winch 
(1958) following Flugel (1945) theorizes 
that the disposition to be attracted to 
others is a process of projecting one’s own 
ego ideal. He holds that certain pheno- 
mena in mate selection can be understood 
when the degree of agreement between 
one’s actual self and ideal is compared 
with his percept of his spouse. On the 
basis of this theory it might be assumed 
that there would be a correlation between 
one’s own self ideal and the concept one 
holds of his spouse. It could be further 
theorized that the greater the congruence, 
the greater the degree of marital satis- 
faction. 

Bills, Vance, and McLean theorize that 
traits which one considers as a value in 
his culture he may want for himself (ideal- 
self concept). Generally, one also desires 
a mate who has such valued traits. It 
would be expected then that if one sees 
his mate as having the traits he values for 
himself, he would be more satisfied with 
his marriage. 
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On the basis of both of these theoretical 
approaches it would be anticipated that 
we might reject the null hypothesis that 
there is no difference in population means 
between two groups defined as satisfac- 
torily and less satisfactorily married in 
regard to the degree of congruence of the 
concepts the subject holds of his ideal self 
and of his spouse. 


Design of Study 
Subjects 


One of the earliest tasks of the study 
was to define the phrase “satisfactorily” 
and “less satisfactorily’ married and to 
find two groups which could reliably be 
said to meet the terms of the definitions. 
The criterion chosen was the Modification 
of the Marital Adjustment Scale as sug- 
gested by the Locke (1951) study. This 
is composed of 22 items which Locke found 
discriminated at a significant level of con- 
fidence between divorced individuals and 
those happily married. As a second and 
independent criterion the scores of Ter- 
man’s self-rating happiness scale were ob- 
served. Couples in which both husband 
and wife scored above the Q, point in the 
sample distribution were operationally de- 
fined as “satisfactorily married”; those scor- 
ing below Q, were said to be “less satis- 
factorily married.” 


The original population sampled con- 
sisted of 594 former students who had been 
enrolled in Family Life classes at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1948-50, and who had 
indicated by responses in a 1953 study that 
they! were married. Of the 76.5 per cent 
that responded, 116 individuals compris- 
ing the upper quarter of the score distri- 
bution on the Locke items and 108 indi- 
viduals in the lower quarter were asked to 
participate with their spouses in a second 
step of the study. In the upper group 72 
per cent of the couples completed the ques- 
tionnaires; 61 per cent of the couples in 
the lower group completed them. From 
these respondents the two final groups 
which are designated as “S” (satisfactory ) 
and “U” (unsatisfactory) couples were 
selected by virtue of the fact that both 
members of the pair scored above point 
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Q; (N= 41) or below point Q, (N = 40) 
on the Locke distribution. The scores of 
these two groups were found both on the 
Locke and on the Terman scales to be 
significantly different beyond the .01 level 
of confidence. 


Self-concept Instrument 


Individuals in both the S and the U 
groups were then sent copies of the Inter- 
personal Check List (Leary, 1956) which 
had been chosen as the instrument by 
which the congruence of concepts would 
be determined. The subject marked the 
list five times: for self, ideal self, spouse, 
mother, and father.2 The check list was 
sent first to one spouse, and when that 
list was returned, a copy was sent to the 
other spouse. Each spouse was requested 
not to cooperate with the other in the 
markings. 


The ICL is a check list composed of 128 
organized items of descriptive interper- 
sonal behavior. It solicits a conscious ver- 
bal report which very simply is what the 
subject says about himself. This is not to 
be confused with what he does, thinks, or 
wishes. The items represent 16 interper- 
sonal variables each made up of eight 
items. These variables are arranged in a 
circular profile and combined into descrip- 
tive octants in such a way that each inter- 
secting line on the graph may be thought 
of as a continuum, with the subject’s score 
being located according to the number of 
items checked within that specific cate- 
gory. The octants are scored according to 
the number of items checked, and in this 
way each subject receives two marks on 
the four continua. By subtracting the up- 
per score from the lower, a subject’s posi- 
tion on a continuum may be located as a 
point. Four such points were determined 
for each individual concept marked on the 
check list. For the purpose of this study 


2Other perceptions including mutuality of self 
and spouse concepts, and parent-self, and parent- 
spouse concepts were investigated as a part of this 
study and are reported elsewhere, Marital satis- 
faction and congruent self-spouse concepts, Social 
Forces, (in press) and Marital satisfaction and 
parent concepts, J. consult. Psychol. (in press). 


the four continua were designated as Scale 
1,. Managerial-autocratic vs. Modest-self 
effacing; Scale 2, Competitive-exploitive vs. 
Docile-dependent; Scale 3, Blunt-aggressive 
vs. Cooperative-over conventional; Scale 4, 
Skeptical-distrustful vs. Responsible-over 
generous. (See Figure 1.) 

The scores on each of the four scales 
were used to compare the degree of con- 
gruity of self and ideal self, ideal self and 
spouse. By taking the absolute difference 
of these two quantities a discrepancy score 
indicating the degree of difference between 
the concepts was determined. In order to 
make the distribution more normal and to 
equalize the variance, these scores were 
transformed. With the original score being 
designated as x, the new variable of dis- 
crepancy was taken and called y [= log 
(x -+-1)]. In order to determine the statis- 
tical significance of the data, a one-tailed 
two-sample t-test was run using the y-scale 
distribution to determine the difference of 
means of the S and U couples. 


Comparison of S and U Groups 
on Background 


Before tests of significance were run on 
the self-concept data, the S and the U 
groups were tested for homogeneity on 
26 items of descriptive, personal informa- 
tion. There were no significant differences 
between the two samples in regard to age, 
number of years married, age at marriage, 
number and age of children, number of 
years’ education, vocation, annual income, 
number of working wives. Neither were 
there differences regarding the back- 
grounds of the couples: birthplace, resi- 
dence, marital, religious, vocational and 
educational status of parents. The one dif- 
ference found was that the fathers of the 
husbands of the S Group had a greater 
number of years’ education. 

Each of the two hypotheses was ex- 
amined on the basis of sex in order to de- 
termine if there were sex differences, and 
each personality concept was measured 
on four scales of the ICL. This then means 
that each hypothesis was examined by eight 
tests of significance—four scales for each 
sex. 
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Fig. 1. Graphic Comparisons of Self and Ideal Self, and Spouse and Ideal Self. 
(Case EX 0869U From Couples Soring Low on Marital Satisfaction.) 


Shaded portion of circles represents num- 
ber of items marked in each octant. Dots 
indicate the scale points on each of the 
four ICL scales. Discrepancy scores were 
determined by measuring the distance be- 
tween points on a given scale for each of 
the concepts being compared. For exam- 
ple, in the top row (first circle) the wife’s 
self-concept score on Scale 1 is in the AP 
octant; this is compared with her ideal- 


self score (third circle) indicated by the 
dot in the AP octant. When scores on 
Scale 4 of these same two concepts are 
compared, the self score is found in the 
FG octant, but the ideal self is in the NO 
octant. It would be concluded that there 
is not much difference on Scale 1 be- 
tween self and ideal self for this wife, 
but there is considerable discrepancy on 
Scale 4. 
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Findings 
Table 1 presents the statistical findings 
on the first of the two hypotheses by sex 
on each scale. 


Table 1 


Significant Differences Between Less Satisfied and 
Satisfied Groups When Discrepancy Between 
Self and Ideal-Self Concept is Tested 





Discrepancy Between Wife’s Self Concept and 
Her Ideal-Self Concept 











Mean 
of Less Mean of 
Satisfied Satisfied 
Married Married 
ICL Scale Group Group t 
1 .638 565 97 
2 554 .493 85 
3 565 370 3.81** 
4 .730 .5008 4.04** 





Discrepancy Between Husband’s Self-Concept and 
His Ideal-Self Concept 














Mean 
of Less Mean of 
Satisfied Satisfied 
Married Married 
| ICL Scale Group Group t 
l .650 379 3.99** 
) 497 351 2.70** 
3 569 451 1.64 
4 .645 AT4 2.44** 





**Level of significance, .01. 


1. It will be observed that when the 
wife’s perception of herself was compared 
with that of her ideal self, the discrepancy 
scores on Scales 1 and 2 were not found 
to be significantly different in the two 
groups. On both these scales, however, 
the discrepancies were greater in the U 
group than in the S. On Scales 3 and 4 
the agreement of the wife’s concepts of 
self and ideal self were found significantly 
associated with satisfaction in marriage. 
A clear-cut interpretation is difficult when 
results on two scales indicate no differ- 
ence and on two other scales differences 
are indicated at the .01 level. Although the 
evidence is questionable it seems’ likely 
that agreement between the concept a wife 
holds of herself and her ideal self is re- 
lated positively to satisfaction in marriage. 


2. On three of the four scales significant 
differences were found between the two 
groups when the husband’s concepts of self 
and ideal self were compared. On this 
basis it may be concluded that the con- 
gruence of these concepts when held by 
the husband are positively associated with 
marital satisfaction. 

Table 2 indicates findings on the second 
hypothesis tested. 


Table 2 


Significant Differences Between Less Satisfied and 
Satisfied Groups When Discrepancy Between 
Ideal-Self and Spouse Concept is Tested 





Discrepancy Between Wife’s Ideal Self and 
Concept of Her Husband 














Mean 

of Less Mean of 

Satisfied Satisfied 

Married Married 

ICL Scale Group Group t 

1 .602 313 4.74** 
P- 573 392 2.97** 
3 .724 -400 4,38** 
4 .872 489 6.37** 





Discrepancy Between Husband’s Ideal Self and 
Concept of His Wife 














Mean 

of Less Mean of 

Satisfied Satisfied 

Married Married 

ICL Scale Group Group t 

1 581 469 1.72* 
3 ole 492 1.08 
3 564 .398 3.27* 
4 Py) b> 437 4.15** 





*Level of significance, .05. 
**Level of significance, .01. 


When one’s own ideal-self concept was 
compared with the concept he holds of his 
spouse, satisfaction in marriage was found 
to be associated positively with congru- 
ence of these concepts for both husbands 
and wives. All four scales were found sig- 
nificant at the .01 level of confidence when 
the wife’s concept of her ideal self and her 
husband were compared. On Scales 1, 3, 
and 4 in the husband’s group there was 
found a significant relationship at the .05 
and .01 levels. This null hypothesis was 
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clearly rejected by data relative to both 
husbands and wives. 


Discussion 

That satisfaction in marriage is related 
to congruent concepts of self and ideal self 
is construed as in keeping with findings 
of previous studies. These have indicated 
that as an individual becomes better ad- 
justed his concepts of self and self ideal 
are brought into closer accord, that con- 
gruity of concepts is associated with gen- 
eral satisfaction, and that this congruence 
may be indicative of a sense of self ac- 
ceptance. Why this association was found 
to be less clear when the wife’s concepts 
were examined invites inquiry. One might 
speculate that women are more deeply in- 
volved in the marriage relationship, and 
that for women marriage itself holds more 
values which exist independently of their 
own feelings of satisfaction with self. A 
wife who is discontented with self may find 
that just because she is a married woman, 
she is more satisfied with her lot in life. 
Man, for whom the married state does not 
hold such high premium, may find mar- 
riage does little to compensate for lack of 
satisfaction with self, and indeed, that if 
he is discontented generally with self, he 
is likely also to be discontented with the 
marriage. 

The finding that the S and the U groups 
differed in regard to the congruency of the 
concepts of ideal self and spouse had been 
anticipated both on the basis of Freudian 
theory and on the theory that those quali- 
ties an individual would like to have for 
himself he would also like to have in a 
mate. In cases where the mate is perceived 
as being like one’s self ideal, the satisfac- 
tion in marriage is greater. The findings 
may also be interpreted to support Stott’s 
(1951) conclusion that other studies (Stew- 
art, 1951; Kelly, 1941) have indicated that 
happiness in marriage is best indicated by 
the degree of idealization of one’s mate. 

1When these same examples were examined 
without separating the sexes and by a grosser 
method of analysis, differences were not found 
statistically significant although discrepancies in 
the U group were consistently greater. Marriage 
and. Fam. Living, 1960, 22, 49-54. 
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Implications for Counseling 

There are certain limitations in this study 
which must be considered in applying the 
findings. The samples used have not been 
randomly selected, and thus the results 
can be generalized to another population 
only with considerable caution. Secondly, 
the findings do not prove that there is a 
cause and effect relationship between satis- 
faction and the congruence of concepts. We 
cannot say that the satisfaction in marriage 


is caused by a congruence of concepts, or | 


that the congruence of concepts is the ef- 
fect of satisfaction in marriage. The rela- 
tionship probably works in both directions, 
but the data of this study do not offer any 
possibility of evaluating such effects. 

One of the goals in marriage counseling 
is usually considered to be the heightening 
of personal satisfaction. We may infer then 
that one way of achieving this goal would 
be by achieving some of the correlates of 
satisfaction. If couples are indeed more 
satisfied with marriages in which they see 
their ideal selves and spouses as similar, 
the counseling process can be directed 
toward this end. 

Objective evaluation of the counseling 
process itself is a knotty problem which has 
long been struggled with by master coun- 
selors and researchers. If the findings of 
this study are substantiated by other in- 
vestigations, a measure of the convergence 
of self and ideal-self concepts might be 
found useful in evaluating the marital 
counseling process. If congruence of ideal 
self and spouse concepts is established by 
further studies as a measure of the degree 
of integration of marriage, an instrument 
measuring such congruence could be used 
both to evaluate the marital relationship 
itself and the counseling process relative 
to the marriage. As the measured congru- 
ence increased, the progress of counseling 
effectiveness could be estimated. 

Generally, the findings support the the- 
ory that the perception of (a) self and 
ideal self and (b) ideal self and spouse 
are significantly related to marital satis- 
faction. It remains the task of further re- 
search to determine what specific implica- 
tions these relationships have for the coun- 
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seling process and the evaluation of that 
process. 


Received March 4, 1959. 
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The Use of the Interpersonal System of Diagnosis 
in Marital Counseling 


Robert L. Romano 
Pittsburgh Psychological Counseling Center 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Marital counseling has been described as 
a special kind of psychotherapy in terms 
of the aims of the treatment endeavor, and 
the focus given the marriage interaction 
during the counseling sessions ( Bychowski 
& Despert, 1952; Gamberg, 1956; Mudd & 
Kirch, 1957). Most often in practice, both 
husband and wife are counseled, so that 
each can be helped to recognize his own 
perceptual distortions of and inappropriate 
response to the other. While each marital 
participant needs to be considered indi- 
vidually from the psychodynamic stand- 
point, marriage counseling throws special 
emphasis upon the relationship between 
husband and wife. 

Ailing marriages are most often the re- 
sult of a mutual failure in “consensual vali- 
dation.” That is to say, husband and wife 
fail to agree on the interpersonal intent of 
their own and their spouse’s marital be- 
havior. A dependent husband, for example, 
may seek comfort and support from a wife 
whom he perceives as nurturant. She, on 
the other hand, may be in conflict over 
her own dependency needs and may then 
view her spouse’s request for support as 
demandingly hostile. She may despise this 
evidence of his weakness and long for 
someone whom she, herself, can lean on. 
However, when the husband attempts to 
supply her with emotional props and con- 
trols, his wife misinterprets his behavior 
as autocratic and humiliating. A mutual 
conflict of errors in interpretation ensues. 

The psychologist who counsels the “neu- 
rotic” marital relationship must be able to 
define the discrepancies that occur in the 
way each of the partners perceives himself 


10 


and the other at various levels of aware- 
ness as a preliminary to the correction of 
these interpretive errors. It might be said 
that a definition of these discrepancies in 
perception constitutes a diagnosis of the 
disturbed marriage relationship. 


The Interpersonal System of 
Diagnosis 
The interpersonal methodology described 
at length by Leary (1957) and others 
(Freedman, Leary, Ossorio & Coffey, 1951; 
Romano, 1954) provides a theory of inter- 


personal behavior and a set of methods and | 
tools especially suited to the analysis of | 


an ongoing interaction between human be- 





ings. It is impossible to give a full descrip- 
tion of the system in this paper, so that | 


only those aspects immediately relevant to | 


the topic will be discussed. 

The interpersonal theory of personality, 
derived from the work of Sullivan (1940), 
emphasizes the psychological processes 
occurring between individuals. 


need to gratify wishes, perhaps only im- 


perfectly understood, and to avoid anxiety. | 


The variables of the diagnostic method 
have systematic interpersonal reference, 


and permit classification of personality | 


data derived from different sources or 
“levels.” For example, the observed inter- 
personal behavior occurring between indi- 
viduals may differ widely from the par- 
ticipant’s self-report of his behavior. These 
levels of observations are different still 
from the manner in which a person may 
define the interpersonal role of a hero in 


pies rca 


In this | 
frame of reference, behavior is viewed as | 
functional and purposive, motivated by the | 
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a Thematic Apperception story. This last, 
the projective test response, is considered 
to reflect one’s private or preconscious 
interpersonal perceptions. In each case, 
however, these data can be classified in 
terms of the same system of variables. 
The schema of classification for these 
personality data can be conceptualized as 
a two-dimensional field (See Fig. 1), where 
the vertical axis is a status continuum of 
dominance and submission, while the hori- 
zontal axis is an affect continuum of hos- 
tility and affiliation. The field readily 
divides itself into eight sectors which rep- 
resent the extreme points of the continua, 
and four blends of these nodal points. 


ll 


(See the remaining figures.) Techniques 
for the reliable measurement and rating 
of behavior and the personality produc- 
tions of individuals have been devised 
(Leary, 1957). 

The ratings are then classified around 
this system of variables, yielding distribu- 
tions of interpersonal data which can be 
relegated to the three different levels men- 
tioned above (observed behavior which is 
termed Level I, conscious report which is 
Level II, and preconscious projection or 
Level III data). 

In this paper Level I data will not be 
considered. Level II data, conscious self 
and significant other descriptions, were ob- 


Dominate 


Fig. 1. The two-dimensional field comprised by the intersection of the status and affect continua. 
It should be noted that the verbs designating the ends of the continua are sample terms employed 
for the sake of clarity. 
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tained by the use of the Interpersonal 
Check List. Level III, or private percep- 
tual data, are obtained by rating Thematic 
Apperception stories in terms of the system 
of variables. 

Scores from the Interpersonal Check List 
and the TAT can be converted by a trigo- 
nometric formula and normative data to 
a single point on the two-dimensional field 
or “grid” represented schematically in 
Figure 1, and in the other figures. This 
single point represents a summation of the 
various vectors or “pulls” operating in the 
interpersonal field (Leary, 1957, pp. 68- 
69). 

The marital partners to be discussed be- 
low were chosen to illustrate the diagnostic 
use of interpersonal data. The case of Mr. 
and Mrs. George presents for study a con- 
scious view of themselves and each other. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank, in addition, present 
their conscious views of the significant 
others in their lives (mother and father). 
In the final case, Mr. and Mrs. Tom, the 
Level II conscious perceptions are com- 
pared with the subjects’ projective (private, 
Level III) perceptions as derived from his 
characterization of the hero and interact- 
ing other in TAT stories. Studying the 
personality data for the marital partners 
simultaneously provides insight into the 
marital interaction and its failure. 


The Diagnostic Procedure 


Following an initial interview held sepa- 
rately with husband and wife, each part- 
ner is given a battery of psychological 
tests, including the Interpersonal Check 
List described above, and ten cards of the 
TAT that are used to obtain the Level III 
ratings.” 


1The Interpersonal Check List is an inventory 
of descriptive phrases or “traits” which locate 
themselves in the eight sectors of the two-dimen- 
sional field of Figure 1. The subject uses the 
items to characterize himself and various other 
people. The construction, reliability, and validity 
of the check list is discussed at length in Leary 
(1957, pp. 455-463). 


2These TAT cards are: 1, 2, 3BM, 4, 6BM, 


6GF, 7BM, 12M, 13MF, 18BM for men, and: 
1, 2, 8GF, 4, 6BM, 6GF, 7GF, 12M, 18MF, 18GF 
for women. The reliability and validity of this 
special use of the TAT is discussed at length in 
Leary (1957, pp. 464-479). 
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Both husband and wife are asked to 
apply the check list to themselves, and to 
their spouse, mother, and father or any 
other significant figure in their life. 

The special test material is then scored 
and summarized on the diagnostic grid. 


Interpretive Analysis of the Data 


The method described briefly above pro- 
vides a source of clinical information rele- 
vant to the personality of the individual 
in his social role at large, and in particu- 
lar in relation to his spouse. His self-regard 
(Level II) can be compared with his con- 
scious views of his parents and his wife, 
yielding similarities and discrepancies that 
reflect upon his capacity to understand or 
sympathize with the “other.” Similarity 
between his self-regard and his view of 
the other can be termed identification while 
lack of similarity in scores may reflect 
disidentification or antagonism. 

The discrepancy between his Level II 
self score, and his Level III hero score, 
throws light upon the internal processes 
at work. Level III data may represent 
warded off impulses that result in self- 
defeating behavior. Sometimes a marital 
partner may perceive accurately the warded 
off Level III characteristics of his spouse, 
and, in fact respond to the spouse, not on 
the basis of the spouse’s conscious view 
of himself but more accurately in terms 
of the spouse’s warded off traits which 
creep into his behavior without his aware- 
ness. Sometimes mutual deception is un- 
wittingly played, as in the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom, the third case discussed. 


A Marriage of Mutual Frustration 
and Hostility: 


Mr. and Mrs. George 


Figure 2 presents the two-dimensional 
field in the form of a circular grid. 

On this circular grid are summarized a 
husband and wife’s Level II ratings of 
themselves and each other. It will be noted 
that there is considerable discrepancy be- 


3The point of intersection of the two axes is 
the mean of dominant-submissive and affiliative- 
hostile scores for the normative population. The 
inner broken circle is located at one sigma from 
the mean. (From Leary, 1957.) 
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Fig. 2. A Marriage of Mutual Frustration and Hostility: Mr. and Mrs. George. |! 


The two-dimensional field in the form of a circular grid. (From Leary, 1957) The grid shows 
how the field is divided into eight sectors. The summary points shown are for Level II ratings. 


IIs is the summary of the subject’s view of himself. 


of his spouse. 


tween the way each spouse perceives 
himself and is perceived by his spouse. 
The wife consciously views herself as a 
strongly submissive and self-effacing per- 
son (her scores total and fall more than 
one sigma from the mean in the submis- 
sive “modest self-effacing” sector of the 


IIsp is the summary of the subject’s view 


The circled points are the wife’s; the uncircled are the husband’s. 


field) while her husband perceives her 
as a hostile aggressive person. 

She, on the other hand, views him as an 
extremely narcissistic exploitive man, de- 
manding, rejecting and selfish, while he 
views himself as only mildly competitive; 
(his score for himself falls so close to the 
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mean as to imply that he actually feels 
himself to be a well-rounded and flexible 
individual). 

It will readily be seen that such a con- 
stellation of scores implies considerable 
frustration and hostility in this marriage, 
which, in fact, was the main complaint of 
each partner. In the interviews each part- 
ner expressed the feeling of being victim- 
ized and despised by the other. Further, 
each partner felt that he or she had done 
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nothing to provoke such behavior towards 
him. The wife felt herself to be a passive 
docile woman while the husband felt him- 
self to be only “normally” ascendant and 
aggressive as “a man should be.” 


Dependency and Rejection: 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Figure 3 presents the Level II scores 
for a husband and wife and their respec- 
tive parents. 


OVERCONVENTIONAL 


Fig. 8. Dependency and Rejection: Mr. and Mrs. Frank. 


Key: Circled points are the wife’s; uncircled points are the husband’s. IIs are summary points 
of conscious self regard; IIsp are points of conscious perception of the spouse; IIm are perceptions 


of the mother; IIf are perceptions of the father. 
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While considerable mutual mispercep- 
tion of each other is apparent, the data 
also portray a dependency conflict. The 
wife perceives herself as an independent 
and managerial young woman. The sig- 
nificant people in her life, her mother and 
father, are viewed as more dominating and 
more exploitive than herself. But she per- 
ceives her husband as covertly hostile and 
weak. In the interview she verbalizes con- 
siderable respect for both her parents, but 
a complete lack of respect for her husband. 

The husband views himself as a docile 
dependent individual, living in a world 
where the significant others are strong and 
generous (his mother), dominantly auto- 
cratic (his father) and extremely aggres- 
sive (his wife). In the interviews, the 
husband complains of his inability to live 
up to the expectations set for him, of his 
failure at a business career for which he 
knew he was unsuited, and his wife’s 
constant striving. 

The wife, on the other hand, continually 
compares her husband’s “failure” to her 
successful father and comes to the con- 
clusion that her husband is “just obstinate,” 
intentionally depriving her of love and 
material things. Consciously, she wants 
her husband to be more like her father, 
failing to recognize his picture of himself 
as a dependent individual in need of suc- 
corance and support. 


The Case of Mr. and Mrs. Tom 


This young couple came referred by 
their family physician who was aware of 
the marital discord in their lives. Mr. 
Tom, a 32 year old man presenting a 
rather hostile and wary facade, complained 
bitterly against his wife who, he was con- 
vinced, had betrayed him with another 
man. He felt that he was justly hostile 
since she was by no means a “loving” 


| wife to him. 


Mrs. Tom, on the other hand, a some- 
what immature 27 year old woman, in- 
sisted that she was faithful, although ad- 
mitting that she had fantasied an escapade 
with a male acquaintance. She explained 
that this other man was tender and affec- 
tionate in contrast to her harsh punitive 


husband. Although there was constant 
marital clash, she denied giving Mr. Tom 
any provocation for his hostility, stating 
that her aspect of the marital discord was 
“self defense” or, at the worst, retaliative. 


Mrs. Tom: Interactional 
Personality Data 


Figure 4 presents the interpersonal find- 
ings on Mrs. Tom. 

Mrs. Tom consciously describes her hus- 
band (IIsp) as an extremely competitive 
and exploitive individual who is selfish and 
inconsiderate. She describes her own father 
(IIf) in much the same way, although 
perceiving him as having these character- 
istics to a lesser degree. This immediately 
implies that she tends to identify con- 
sciously her husband with her father, and 
raises the question as to how much she 
is responding to Mr. Tom on the basis of 
the father-daughter relationship. 

Her mother (IIm) she characterizes as a 
responsible and giving individual, slightly 
more dominant than herself (IIs). She 
tends to perceive herself and her own 
actions as cooperative and affiliative, and 
not deviating very far from the mean. 
There is a fair correspondence between 
her own scores and those of her mother, 
implying a moderate conscious identifi- 
cation. 

However, the TAT stories Mrs. Tom 
creates, depict heroes who are aggressive 
hostile people, reacting violently to their 
environment and toward those with whom 
they interact. Mrs. Tom says she is kind, 
cooperative, and affiliative. But her TAT 
heroes, reflecting tendencies within her- 
self only imperfectly perceived, behave in 
aggressive violent ways. The discrepancy 
between these two summary points (Level 
IIs and Level IIIh) is a measure of the 
amount and type of “repression” and “de- 
nial” going on within her personality. 

The hostility ratings for her TAT heroes 
(IIIh) are all the more significant since 
her TAT “other” figures are not particu- 
larly autocratic people. The score for the 
“other” figures in the TAT stories (IIo) 
deviates less than one sigma from the mean 
in the dominant sector of the grid. 
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OVERCONVENTIONAL | 


Fig. 4. Interpersonal Personality Data from Two Levels on Mr. and Mrs. Tom. 

Key: Circled points are for Mrs. Tom; uncircled points are for Mr. Tom. IIs is the conscious 
view of self; IIsp is the conscious view of spouse; IIm is the conscious view of mother; IIf is the 
conscious view of father; IIIh is the preconscious hero (TAT stories); IIIo is the preconscious “other” 


(TAT stories). 


Mr. Tom: Interactional 
Personality Data 

Consulting the diagnostic grid for Mr. 
Tom (Figure 4) it will be seen that he 
consciously ascribes exploitive competitive 
traits to himself. He sees himself (con- 
sciously) in much the same way that his 
wife views him. He tells us he is very 
much like his father, pointing up the 


strength of his conscious paternal identi- 
fication. 

When we examine the nature of his TAT 
heroes, we get an inkling of considerable 
turmoil within him. His TAT heroes are 
weak, distrustful, wary people who need to 
be constantly on guard against the power- 
ful dominating environment (IIIo). He is 
striving to “be like father,” competitive, 
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self-seeking, and rivalrous, but he needs 
to hold in abeyance his private perception 
of his own weakness. This, of course, has 
considerable implication in regard to his 
jealousy and doubt regarding his wife. 

In spite of his complaints against Mrs. 
Tom, he continues to characterize and con- 
sciously identify her with his mother, as 
an affiliative and cooperative woman. Ap- 
parently, to him this is “femininity” just 
as his own behavior is viewed as “mascu- 
line.” An Oedipal coloring to his jealousy 
of his wife is suggested by the conscious 
identifications Mr. Tom makes. 


Marital Dynamics 

Each partner views himself at Level II 
in a way very similar to his spouse’s view 
of him. At the same time, each partner 
wards off (Level III) aspects of himself 
which are incompatible with his conscious 
self-picture. In the husband’s case, these 
are submissive and covertly resistive traits; 
in the wife’s case, they are hostile, directly 
aggressive characteristics. 

It seems clear that this self deception is 
maintained not only intrapsychically, but 
that the disturbed marriage relationship 
helps to enhance it. That is, by perceiving 
her husband as an ascendant competitive 
person, Mrs. Tom helps him to maintain 
this attitude toward himself, thereby in- 
suring that his fear of weakness remains 
warded off. Similarly, Mr. Tom “helps” his 
wife to maintain the illusion that she is a 
“feminine” woman without aggressive im- 
pulses or needs. This is strong evidence 
for the interpretation that the “neurotic” 
marital interaction is, in one sense, needed 
by each of the marital partners to avoid 
the collapse of their own intrapsychic de- 
fense system. 

But, as with all neurotic compromise, 
full satisfaction is impossible. Mr. Tom 
expresses to the psychologist dissatisfaction 
with his wife’s depriving attitude which he 
interprets as a reflection on his manhood 
(ice. “she prefers another man!”), thereby 
obscuring his own dependency needs ex- 
perienced unconsciously. And Mrs. Tom 
longs for affection and tenderness from her 


husband, failing to recognize that she 
threatens and goads him into punitive 
action. 


Prognosis for Counseling 


Mr. Tom’s marital behavior accords close- 
ly with his conscious view of himself and 
with his wife’s description of him, test wise 
(Level II) and in the interviews. But Mr. 
Tom consciously identifies with his father 
(i.e., “I am like father, and father is man- 
ly.”) Counseling with him will therefore 
probably be difficult, since he will be 
threatened by an attempt to help him 
understand how he contributes to the mari- 
tal discord. This will be interpreted as 
an attempt to intervene in his identifica- 
tion with his father. Further, helping him 
to revise his definition of his wife will add 
more threat to his burden. These processes 
will tend to reactivate and bring into con- 
sciousness those aspects of himself and the 
Level IIIo autocratic world which he must 
ward off (father). 


Mrs. Tom can come to an acceptance 
of her hostile impulses more readily be- 
cause, according to her definition of the 
significant others (husband and father), 
she has justification. She consciously de- 
scribes these two men as exploitive people 
who may take advantage of her if she lets 
them. Mr. Tom, on the other hand, does 
not have justification for his feelings of 
weakness and suspicion unless he is will- 
ing to perceive his father as a rival with 
whom he must compete. 

On these grounds, the aims of the coun- 
seling process will be modified for Mr. 
Tom. He will be helped to strengthen 
his positive perceptions of himself, at the 
same time encouraged to relax his harsh 
grip on his wife. Mrs. Tom can tolerate 
a more uncovering approach to her hidden 
hostility. 


Summary 


A theoretical approach emphasizing the 
interpersonal aspects of personality, and a 
methodology for the analysis of personality 
in interactional terms was presented. It is 
believed that the method has particular 
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relevance in the marriage counseling situ- 
ation where the focus of the treatment en- 
deavor is on the interaction between hus- 
band and wife. Marital dynamics are a 
function of the psychodynamics of the 
marital participants, since in the final 
analysis, any structured human interaction 
has its psychological origins in the intra- 
psychic processes of the individuals in- 
volved. This does not deny the reality of 
external considerations but insists that the 
interpretation of these factors depends up- 
on the person’s unique internal organiza- 
tion. The diagnostic methodesegy described 
here deals systematically with this intra- 
personal aspect of the marriage partners 
also. 

It is believed that the methodology will 
be useful in evaluating the effects of mar- 
riage counseling, and further work of this 
sort is in process. 


Received April 1, 1959. 
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Comment 


Modern psychology—and the centuries 
old study of human behavior which ante- 
dates it—has been shackled by the implicit, 
unwitting commitment to platonic essences. 
Our great theorists really did believe in 
such sprites and elves and imaginary proc- 
esses as traits, instincts, needs, drives, gen- 
eral laws of behavior. The fantastic pseudo- 
scientific sagas which pass for psychologi- 
cal literature make for entertaining arm- 
chair reading and are harmless enough 
until someone attempts to apply them. The 
imaginary processes like aggression and 
dependence are then attributed to others 
and (since our psychological poetry must 
clothe itself in scientific garb) the attempt 
is made to measure the imaginary figment. 
Thus the psychological testing movement. 

It is the great merit of the papers by 
Robert L. Romano and Eleanore B. Luckey 
that they are (for the most part) based 
on different assumptions. They avoid the 
commitment to essences. They do not rely 
on tests to appraise their hypotheses.’ 

At this point an objection might be 
raised. Is not the Interpersonal Check List 
atest? The answer to this question is “No.” 
While the ICL can be used by platonist 
psychologists as a test designed to “meas- 
ure” imaginary essences like masochism or 
nurturance it need not be and should not 
be so used. The ICL is a standardized 
language device for: 

1. Allowing one subject to give his views 
about several phcaomenal personages, e.g. 
self, ideal, father, spouse. 

2. Allowing several subjects to give their 
phenomenological views about each other, 
e.g. wife rates self and husband, husband 
rates self and wife. 

8. Obtaining objective indices of the dis- 
crepancies between these various phenom- 
enological appraisals. 

Romano and Luckey with good sense 
and sensitivity build their theories around 


1Romano’s use of the TAT is an exception to 
this statement but a minor exception. Notice that 
the TAT’s and his interpretations of them do not 
relate directly to his basic theory of “consensual 
validation as a key factor in marital success.” If 
Romano had omitted the TAT would his paper 
have been greatly lessened in meaning? 


the central pillar of the discrepancy. Mean- 
ingful conflict, objectively measured. 

Note that the theory of marital discord 
which they both accept is “essence-free,” 
content-free. It is based on discrepancy. 
They do not tell us that marital friction 
is due to masochism or latent homosexu- 
ality. They brandish no fictitious bogey- 
men before our eyes. Their hypotheses are 
not tied to interpersonal variables nor to 
the ICL. Any standardized language de- 
vice, any list of items about behavior could 
have been substituted for the ICL and the 
same hypotheses tested.” 

Analysis of discrepancies between phe- 
nomenological viewpoints of participants in 
real-life situations will become in the near 
future the major task and contribution of 
the behavioral scientist. The papers of 
Romano and Luckey are heartening mile- 
stones at the beginning of the long road 
away from the essences and concepted 
processes. One might wish that Romano 
had included follow-ups indicating how ac- 
curately his ingenious and persuasive pre- 
dictions forecasted the actual clinical prog- 
ress of his cases. And one might deplore 
the doctoral thesis rituals which required 
Luckey to bury the “truestories” of her in- 
dividual cases in the study of illusory gen- 
eral laws. But for the most part we must 
applaud their pioneering efforts and look 
hopefully for more of the same. 


T. Leary 
Harvard University 


2Elsewhere I have argued that not only should 
traditional personality tests be junked but even 
general, printed language forms like the ICL be 
abandoned in favor of language devices which are 
constructed by the participants in the research 
transaction and which are standardized only for 
unique transaction being studied. In a marital 
adjustment study the standard language form 
would be prepared by those who are going to 
use it, the psychologist, the husband, the wife. 
A useful operational rule-of-thumb for assuring 
that your study is non-platonic and existential is 
the following: As soon as you begin to duplicate 
your instrument in mimeographed or printed form 
you have committed yourself to imaginary essences. 
and you are probably ignoring the existential vari- 
ables crucial to this unique transaction. 
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The Life History as a Criterion of Assessment 


Charles A. Dailey’? 
Interstate Bakeries Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri 


The assumptions we make about the 
nature of personality assessment should 
have been shaken when the Kelly and Fiske 
VA Assessment report was published (1951). 
They should have been shaken still more 
by Meehl’s monograph (1954) and later 
statement (1959). 

The author accepts the essential bank- 
ruptcy of many of our prevailing premises 
and conceptions of assessment. What shall 
we find to put in their place? One answer 
is a return to the simple fundamentals of 
assessment which are, in the author's 
opinion, that the observation, analysis, and 
prediction of personality facts should be 
based primarily on life history data. Be- 
fore considering this answer, however, we 
should first discuss the problem of proper 
interpretation of the evidence reported by 
Meehl. 


Faulty Premises of Assessment 


Meehl’s monograph (1954) reports 28 
experiments comparing clinical judgment 
with predictions on the same cases made 
from tests alone. At least 27 of these ex- 
periments do not favor the clinician’s al- 
legedly superior powers of judgment. 

The experiments thus show that there 
is something seriously wrong with clinical 
assessment, but do not determine what 
it is. Pending further research, all one can 
do at present is to make an estimate re- 
garding the sources of error, or biases, 
which prevent psychologists from making 
more accurate assessments. 


1Adapted from a paper presented at the APA 
symposium, Empirical Studies on the Problem of 
Statistical vs. Clinical Prediction, New York, Sep- 
tember 1957. 

2The author wishes to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to William Cottle and Paul Meehl for the 
stimulating discussion and criticisms leading to 
this paper. 


The following premises seem to be 
deeply rooted in the thinking of present- 
day professional psychologists, particularly 
those trained, as was the author, in medi- 
cal settings. 


The Pathologic Bias 

There is a tendency to see symptoms 
and defense mechanisms in everyone. It 
seems that we have paid more attention 
to the ill than the well; Shoben has said 
aptly, “. . . there is an abundant empirical 
knowledge concerning the . . . anxious and 
the neurotic . . . there is little information 


and even less conceptual clarity about | 


the nature of psychological normality 
(1957).” The bias would appear to make 
it difficult to observe, and think accu- 
rately about, normal people—which is to 
say, about most people. Soskin has shown 
how this bias can distort the judgment 
of an assessor (1954). 


The Abstract Bias 

This involves the belief that personality 
is an abstract “thing,” existing “on the 
other side of behavior” so to speak. Be- 
havior, according to this premise, is regard- 
ed as a mere screen or defense which 
distorts the “real meaning.” Personality 
is regarded as a more or less static “thing” 
—invisible, incorporeal, an object to be 
measured and tested. This bias probably 
makes it hard for psychologists to be good 
observers of their clients or subjects, inas- 
much as they de-value the importance of 
simple behavior observation. Maslow 
seems to believe this bias a sort of occu- 
pational hazard for many of us: “All in- 
tellectuals tend to become absorbed with 
abstractions, words and concepts, and to 
forget . . . the fresh and concrete, the 
original real experiencing which is the be- 
ginning of all science (1956).” 
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The Testing Bias 


Psychologists rely primarily on standard- 
ized observation and measurement as the 
basis of assessment. The testing bias, in- 
sofar as it discourages therapeutic experi- 
ence and case study, probably blunts the 
sensitivities of psychologists. Those in 
Meehl’s experiments, who grew up in a 
generation when the testing movement was 
in full sway, did rather poorly in pre- 
dicting human behavior; might this not 
mean that, as a profession, we are losing 
the capacity to perceive with the naked 
eye, because of excessive dependence on 
tests? In Cline’s experiment (1955), gradu- 
ate students did better than experienced 
psychologists on their faculty in making 
predictions of “real life’ behavior, while 
the faculty did better in predicting test 
responses! 

It is hypothesized that the Pathologic, 
Abstract, and Testing Biases are wide- 
spread in modern psychology; that they 
hamper assessment; and that there will 
be no significant improvement in assess- 
ment until orientations and methods are 
devised which free us from the ill effects 
of these preconceptions. 


Role of the Life History in 
Assessment 


It is proposed that the Life History— 
defined here as a representative collec- 
tion of behavior observations of unplanned 
typical events of the everyday life of the 
individual—should be the primary tool of 
personality assessment. It is proposed that 
the life history reveals personality most 
thoroughly and accurately—indeed, that 
the life history is the personality, from the 
operational standpoint. 

Is this, however, a new conception of 
personality? Have not social scientists for 
some decades, and before them, biogra- 
phers and historians, recognized the life his- 
tory as the fundamental key to personality? 

What has been lacking is a systematic 
approach to the life history. A case study, 
for example, is considered rather casually 
as a rich source of data and insight, with- 
out being recognized as a fundamental 
problem in science, both methodologically 


and conceptually. There are tremendously 
important sampling problems, for example, 
but all that psychologists have done in 
elucidating them is to complain. As a re- 
sult, psychological journals are singularly 
lacking in what might be called “natural 
history” research—reports regarding how 
individuals live, as compared with what 
individuals do in laboratories and on tests. 

The proper role of the life history in 
assessment goes far beyond its value as a 
casual source of data. It provides, accord- 
ing to the present view, a framework in 
which all data may be ordered. Thus, the 
interview, projective data, and test results 
should be given a secondary role in as- 
sessment: that of helping to construct and 
explain the life history itself. 

There is a simple reason for this pri- 
mary role of the life history; it happens 
to be the ultimate criterion of truth for 
all assertions we make about a person. 


The Life History as Criterion 

Most psychologists intuitively see life 
history data—defined as behavior observa- 
tions taken from nonplanned typical events 
of everyday life—as criterion data (Hol- 
sopple & Phelan, 1954). They expect a 
good personality technique or test to be 
validated against such data. And when a 
noted psychologist dies, the commemora- 
tive article describes his life and work— 
there is no case on record in which a 
journal published the test scores of a de- 
ceased scientist as an adequate descrip- 
tion of him as a person. 

From a logical standpoint, the life his- 
tory, insofar as it is a narrative of be- 
havior, offers an unbiased population of 
events which is as convincing an opera- 
tional definition of a person as one can 
hope for. “The person is what he does 
in response to his normal life circum- 
stances” affords us a firm logical footing 
in the study of personality. One may still 
insist upon psychological interpretation to 
give meaning to these behavior facts, with- 
out shaking the fundamental point that the 
interpretation should be founded upon the 
life history. 

There is some evidence indicating the 
superiority of life history data in under- 
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standing people. Horn found, in an ex- 
perimental study of the diagnostic process 
(1943), that biographic data had more 
value than the other types of information 
available to his subjects. Kostlan, in a 
study in which he selectively eliminated 
various types of data (Rorschach, MMPI, 
and case history), concluded that “there 
seems to be a superiority of the case his- 
tory as a source of cues” (1954). Holsop- 
ple and Phelan found the autobiography 
more helpful in making matchings than the 
Rorschach, a battery of tests, or the TAT 
(1954). Even the simple Government 
Form 57, an extremely abbreviated ac- 
count of a life history used as an applica- 
tion form, was found to be surprisingly 
useful in enabling clinicians in the VA 
Assessment Study (Kelly & Fiske, 1951) to 
make valid predictions of performance. 

In spite of these empirical results, which 
are quite interesting, our real concern with 
the life history must be on another level 
—the level of concern with what we are 
basically doing when we make an assess- 
ment of personality. Assessment, according 
to our view, must be centered upon life, 
and not upon more artificial (however pre- 
cise and controlled) situations. Thus a 
confession in a courtroom, precisely record- 
ed, is not as valid as a murder proven by 
witnesses. Nor can any test response be 
as valid as performance in an everyday 
life situation. Thus, the characteristic be- 
havior of an individual in his natural life 
environment is what we mean by person- 
ality. A complete record of. personality 
means a complete life history. 


Overcoming Bias 


To return to the three types of bias 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper, 
we might ask, “How would the Life His- 
tory orientation aid in overcoming bias in 
assessment?” 

Clinicians who are overly preoccupied 
with pathology are rarely, according to the 
author’s observations, sufficiently interest- 
ed in the general trends of a patient’s or 
client’s life. The analytic pathologist fo- 
cuses, for example, upon childhood ex- 
perience. In general, he is most interested 


in episodes in a life in which childishness 
and personal inadequacy are most marked. 
The author has also observed that such 
clinicians typically become absorbed in the 
minutiae and symbolisms of projective data. 
The pathologic bias, in short, does not 
provide a balanced understanding of life. 
It is selective. 


Psychologists who think abstractly about 
the personality rarely show much interest 
in the behavioral details of a life history. 
They regard the narrative data as mere 
clues to something beyond. The abstract 
bias, in short, can be counteracted by a 
quickened interest in simple accounts of 
human lives. 


Finally, test-centered psychologists should 
at the very least learn to take extensive 
background data from individuals they are 
testing. It took the author years to learn 
that it is safe to interpret a projective pro- 
tocol only after he had first taken a good 
clinical history, including events on the 
very day leading up to the testing session. 

In short, if these biases do indeed blunt 
the sensitivities of modern psychologists, 
according to our hypothesis, then one 
remedy is to counteract them by promot- 
ing a vigorous interest in the natural his- 
tory methods and concepts employed by 
so many other sciences and _ professions 
(Scott, 1955). 


Other Implications of the 
Life History Approach 

Assessment, the author believes, should 
not be discussed in complete isolation from 
broader issues of psychological research, 
from the problems of therapy and coun- 
seling, and from the issues of graduate 
preparation in psychology. 

A renewed emphasis upon the life his- 
tory, for example, would give a recognition 
to the importance of the study of the na- 
tural history of people, so long lacking in 
psychology. Perhaps psychology has seri- 
ously erred in this omission (Scott, 1955). 
There can be little question about the lack 
of concern for the natural history phases 
of our science—open most journals of psy- 
chology at random, and one will find little 
about the lives or living of individuals. 
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With regard to therapy and counseling, 
it should be remembered that protocols 
are narrative, and that understanding of 
the limitations and peculiarities of narra- 
tive observation in general might well help 
one understand the intricacies and diffi- 
culties of counseling. The actual work of 
counseling and therapy—in most schools 
of thought—actually deals with biographic 
data. In a very real sense, the client is 
asked to reconsider and rewrite his life 
history. 

The life history emphasis would also im- 
ply changes in graduate education. Gradu- 
ate students should make many intensive 
case investigations before attempting to 
learn tests, laboratory procedures, or other 
specialized refinements. The powers of ob- 
servation of trainees and interns would be 
heightened by focusing them upon what 
is real, rather than upon the various tech- 
nical approximations to what is real.’ 

Simple descriptions of human behavior 
based on sensitive observation; the art of 
combining those simple descriptions into 
case studies; the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of those case studies in a parsimoni- 
ous manner—these should constitute the 
core of a curriculum founded upon the 
life history. 

Overview 

The present day professional psycholo- 
gist does not do a superior job of making 
behavioral predictions. It is suggested that 
this failure, documented by Meehl (1954), 
is the result of trends and biases in psy- 
chology, rather than of the inherent limita- 
tions of “clinical” judgment itself. 

Professional judgment can be improved 
by altering those biases, according to the 
present hypothesis. The present paper de- 
fines three such biases, believed to create 
distortions of judgment: the Pathologic 
bias, the Abstract bias, and the Testing 
bias. 


3One might recall the observation made by 
McArthur in commenting upon Parker’s paper, this 
Journal, 5, pp. 261-262, 1958. Ed. 


It is further hypothesized that the biases 
can be overcome by a far greater emphasis 
upon the Life History in the research think- 
ing, therapeutic efforts, and graduate edu- 
cation of psychologists. 

In short, the present-day approach to 
assessment which prevails in professional 
circles rests upon shaky foundations. A 
firmer foundation would be a true natural 
history science of people which focused 
the observation and thinking of psycholo- 
gists, not upon psychopathology, theory, 
or tests, but upon the criterion itself: be- 
havior in the main stream of personal life. 


Received March 22, 1959. 
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Simulated Patterns on the 
California Psychological Inventory 


Charles F. Dicken? ? 
University 


Stanford 


Susceptibility of a personality measure to 
simulation is a significant aspect of the 
measure’s validity. Descriptive accuracy of 
scores is very likely to be lessened by con- 
scious manipulation of responses in sub- 
jects motivated to “fake” or by responses 
dictated primarily by a personal or social 
ideal. A closely related but elusive prob- 
lem is the susceptibility of a measure to 
distortion by self-descriptive responses 
which are candid but inaccurate or un- 
insightful. 

An earlier report (Dicken, 1959) cited 
the literature on simulation of specific vari- 
ables of structured inventories and pre- 
sented the findings of four role-playing 
experiments on the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) (Edwards, 
1957). Each of the three EPPS scales in- 
vestigated changed substantially in the 
relevant role condition, and an equally 
prominent pattern of changes occurred 
when subjects were asked to give a “good 
impression.” The results were interpreted 
as indicating that Edwards’ attempt to 
control social desirability bias by forced- 
choice item pairs does not prevent dis- 
tortion of the EPPS by test-taking atti- 
tudes. 

The present article concerns a parallel 
series of experiments with the California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI).? The out- 
comes of “fake good” and “fake bad” ex- 
periments with the CPI have been reported 


1The author gratefully acknowledges the assist- 
ance of Ralph Granneberg in obtaining and testing 
the student subjects, of Barbara Kirk in obtain- 
ing one of the professional samples, and of John 
Black in preliminary formulation of the project 
and in providing assistance in the data analysis. 


2Now at the University of Chicago. 
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(Gough, 1957, p. 85) but with the excep- 
tion of a study of an earlier form of scale 
To (Sundberg & Bachelis, 1956), there 
is no evidence on simulation of individual 
CPI variables. 

Both the EPPS and the CPI were de- 
signed to reflect “normal” personality vari- 
ables, but the two instruments differ con- 
siderably in scale construction and in fea- 
tures aimed toward counteracting bias. The 
CPI was not designed to control social de- 
sirability directly, and the true-false key- 
ing proportions leave some scales vulner- 
able to acquiescent bias. Jackson‘ presents 
evidence suggesting that response styles 
such as social desirability and acquiescence 
may account for a substantial portion of 
the variance of the CPI. On the other 
hand, while the EPPS scales are keyed 
rationally, and are composed of items 
which appear essentially face-valid, the 
CPI consists primarily of scales construct- 
ed by empirical item selection. Gough 


3The CPI is scored for eighteen variables: Class 
I, Measures of Poise, Ascendance, and Self Assur- 
ance: Dominance (Do); Capacity for Status (Cs); 
Sociability (Sy); Social Presence (Sp); Self-accept- 
ance (Sa); Sense of Well-being (Wb).* Class II, 
Measures of Socialization, Maturity, and Respon- 
sibility: Responsibility (Re); Socialization (So); Self- 
control (Sc); Tolerance (To); Good impression 
(Gi);* Communality (Cm).* Class III, Measures of 
Achievement Potential and Intellectual Efficiency: 
Achievement via conformance (Ac); Achievement 
via independence (Ai); Intellectual efficiency 
(Ie). Class IV, Measures of Intellectual and In- 
terest Modes: Psychological-mindedness (Py); Flex- 
ibility (Fx); Femininity (Fe). 

Scales designated * were designed as validity 
scales, 


4Jackson, D. N. Stylistic response determinants 
in the California Psychological Inventory. Unpub- 
lished manuscript. 
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(1957) contends that empirical scale con- 
struction reduces the problem of social de- 
sirability bias, since criterion-valid com- 
ponents of social desirability bias are (pro- 
perly) included in the scales, while criteri- 
on-independent components tend to be ex- 
cluded. The success of the empirical proce- 
dure in identifying “subtle” items for the 
MMPI scales is cited by Gough in support 
of the probable subtlety of the CPI. The 
present study compares the effect of dis- 
torting attitudes on the CPI and EPPS, ex- 
amines the subtlety of the former, and 
evaluates the CPI validity scales as meas- 
ures of bias. 


Method 


Student Subjects 


The CPI was administered with standard 
instructions to 100 students in five intro- 
ductory psychology classes. No subject 
who participated in the EPPS study was 
used. The Ss varied in age from 18 to 
30. They were permitted to identify their 
records by code numbers to preserve 
anonymity. 

The sample was then divided into five 
role-playing groups. The first four roles 
correspond to four of the CPI personal- 
ity scales, one from each of the general 
classes of variables the instrument was 
designed to measure. The variables were 
chosen to be as comparable as possible to 
those investigated in the EPPS study. Each 
of the first four groups was retested with 
instructions to suppose that a highly de- 
sirable scholarship was available to per- 
sons possessing a given personality trait, 
and that a “scholarship committee” used 
CPI data to assess applicants. One of the 
trait names and descriptions listed below 
was read to each group and written so 
as to be visible throughout the testing 
session. The subjects were told to try to 
earn the highest possible score on the 
specified trait. The role descriptions were 
based on Gough’s (1957) descriptions of 
the CPI variables elaborated by using dic- 
tionary synonyms of the trait names. Ab- 
breviations used to designate the role con- 
dition, and the number of Ss used in each 
are also shown below. 


Dominance (DO) 
(18 males, 8 females) 

A dominant person is one who possesses leader- 
ship ability, dominance, persistence, and social 
initiative. 

Dominant persons are seen as superior to others 
in power and influence. Note that a dominant 
person need not be domineering or unpleasant in 


conduct. 
Responsibility (RE) 
(11 males, 8 females) 
A responsible person is one who is conscien- 
tious, responsible, and dependable in disposition 
and temperament. 


Responsible persons are seen as capable of 
answering for their conduct and obligations, and 
as being trustworthy and reliable. 

Intellectual Efficiency (IE) 
(9 males, 10 females) 

An intellectually efficient person is one who 
has attained a high degree of personal and in- 
tellectual effectiveness. 


Intellectually efficient persons are seen as high- 
ly capable, productive, and effective in operation. 
Flexibility (FX) 

(11 males, 11 females) 


A flexible person is one who is flexible and 
adaptable in thinking and social behavior. 


Flexible persons are seen as responsive and 
readily adjustable to changing conditions. 

The fifth group (8 males, 11 females) 
was retested with instructions to give the 
most favorable possible impression of them- 
selves in order to win the scholarship, with- 
out further definition of role. This condi- 
tion, designated “good impression” (GI), 
was included as a basis of comparison for 
the trait simulation conditions. One week 
elapsed between the first and second test 
administrations for all groups. 
Psychologist Subjects 

Ten psychologists employed as univer- 
sity counselors role-played Dominance 
(group C-DO) and another ten counselors 
role-played Flexibility (group C-FX). 
There were 4 males and 6 females in each 
group. All were experienced in the use of 
personality inventories in diagnosis and 
counseling, and all had a rudimentary 
familiarity with the construction of the 
CPI, but none was familiar in detail with 
the keying of the scales they simulated. 
Each group initially responded to the CPI 
under standard instructions, and from one 
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Table 1 


Mean Differences of CPI T-Scores, Simulated Minus Standard Condition, 
for Seven Role Playing Samples 














Condition 
Psychologist 
Student Subjects Subjects 

DO RE IE FX GI C-DO C-FX 
Scale (N=21) (N=19) (N=19) (N=—22) (N—19) (N—10) (N=10) 
Do 17.4** 14.2** 18.0** 14.4** 19.38** 22.4** 9 
Cs 11.1** 8.0** 14,1%* 16.5** 11.3** 6.9 7.1% 
Sy 12.5** 8.3** 15.1%* 12.8** 18.2** 18.1** 8.3* 
Sp 2.2 —9.8** 1.8 10.0** —2.2 13.5* E56" 
Sa Sire 4.8** 4.2 8.1%* 1.8 14.6** —8 
Wb eA cg 13. 7** 18.2** 9.2** 17:8” 8.8* 9 
Re 8.9** 22.1%* 14.1** 6.4** 14,3** —3.9 —11.6* 
So 5.2%* 16.3** 12.2** 5.3%* 1 —2.1 —6.7 
Sc 6.5** 24.0** 17.4** 3.6 15.8** —6.6 —7.0 
To 4.6* 12.4** 11.8** 9.5** 10.3** —2.6 —1 
Gi 18.9** 83.7#* 28.4** 15.9** 80.0** 3.6 5.8 
Cm —8.9** —3.2* —1.6 —4.2* —.7 1.6 —11.3 
Ac 14.0** 21.6** 20.1** 10.4** 14.72 * 4.0 —4.9 
Ai —6.4** 3.0°* —.3 2.4 —2.4 —18.7** —3.4 
le late 7.4%* 15.4** 10.2** 9.2** —1.7 —1.3 
Py 7.6** 8.3** 8.3** 4.2 —3.9 —3.9 —2.2 
Fx —18.3** —15.6** —8.3** 3.4 —10.9** —24,8** 13.0** 

Male —2.2 9.1* 8.1 —1.1 8 
Fe —24.8**  —13.8** 
Female —20.1* —5.1* —7.8* —10.0* —15.3** 





* Differs from zero at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Differs from zero at the .01 level of confidence. 


Bold type denotes “relevant” score change. 


to two weeks later gave role-playing re- 
sponses under written instructions which 
contained the trait names and descriptions 


used with groups DO and FX. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 shows the mean difference scores 
(simulation condition minus standard con- 
dition) of the seven role-playing groups on 
the 18 CPI variables.® The ¢ test for corre- 
lated measures was used to compare the 
mean differences with a null hypothesis 
of zero difference. Implications and ad- 


5Raw scores were converted to T-score values 
appropriate to the sex of each S. All analyses were 
based on T values. There were no substantial sex 
differences in the student samples in either stand- 
ard or simulation conditions except for variable 
Fe. Data for male and female students were com- 
bined for scales other than Fe, which was anal- 
yzed separately by sex for the difference data and 
omitted from subsequent analyses. Since there 
were no sex differences in the psychologist data 
large enough to be reliable with the small N’s, the 
data for all 18 scales were combined for males 
and females and used in all analyses. 


ditional analyses of the student data will 
be discussed before the psychologist data 
is considered. 


The differences in the students’ scores 
indicate that the role-playing instructions 
had a pronounced effect. The mean score 
for the “relevant” variable (the scale for 
the trait the Ss were instructed to simu- 
late) increased in every condition, and with 
one exception these increases are both 
statistically significant and substantial in 
magnitude. Most of the “non-relevant” 
variables (scales for traits other than the 
one simulated) also show significant and 
substantial changes. 


Score Changes in Different 
Role Conditions 

The between-condition correlations of 
mean change scores across scales (Table 
2) show that the changes conform to the 
same general pattern regardless of the na- 
ture of the role instructions. Instructions 
RE, IE, and GI were highly similar in their 
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Table 2 


Between-Condition Spearman Correlations of the 
Ranks of Mean Changes in 17 CPI 
Variables, Student Data 











Condition 
RE .60* 
IE .78** .83** 
FX .744* 32 .65%* 
GI .68** .85** .90** 53* 
DO RE IE FX 





* Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


effect on the relative magnitude of the 
changes. Instruction DO was less related 
to the others in this respect, and instruc- 
tion FX was the least similar. 

The nature of the changes, which con- 
sist mainly of a generalized elevation of 
scales for “favorable” traits, the large in- 
creases in the good impression scale in all 
conditions, and the known importance of 
social desirability in determining responses 
to items of the type used in the CPI (Ed- 
wards, 1957b) suggest strongly that the 
inter-condition similarity of the changes 
may be accounted for by a social desira- 
bility component common to all the simula- 
tion response sets. The hypothesis arises 
whether the changes in the four trait scales 
subjected to simulation can be attributed 
solely to such a non-specific response set. 
If the Ss were able to simulate specific 
variables as well as alter their scores in a 
generalized fashion, the increase in a scale 
should be greatest in the instruction condi- 
tion which is “relevant” to the scale. Three 
of the four trait scales examined (Re, Ie, 


and Ex) increased most in the relevant con- 
dition. However, this relevant condition 
effect is statistically significant® for only 
two scales (Re and Fx), an outcome which 
gives only partial confirmation to the hy- 
pothesis of selective simulability of indi- 
vidual scales. 


Correlates of the Changes 

Some correlates of the changes were ex- 
amined for their value in clarifying the 
nature of the simulation response sets. 
Table 3 shows the correlations between 
the ranks of the mean changes and the 
rank of each scale’s normative sample cor- 
relation (Gough, 1957) with three other 
scales: (a) Scale Gi; (b) Scale K of the 
MMPI; and (c) the “relevant” CPI scale 
for the condition. The ranks of the changes 
were also correlated with (d) the rank of 
the proportion of items on each scale keyed 
“true.” Implications of each of these rela- 
tionships in the student data are discussed 
below. 

If the main effect of the various role 
instructions was to induce a set to make 
socially desirable responses, the changes 
in the scales should be proportional to 
their social desirability saturation. The 
correlations of the CPI scales with Gi and 

6The method of contrast allowances (Scheffé, 
1953) was used to test the mean change score 
in a variable in the relevant condition against the 
average of the mean changes in the same vari- 
able in the other four conditions. The contrasts 
were significant at the .001 level for Re and Fx, 
but neither the contrasts nor the required prior 
condition of a significant over-all between-condi- 
tion variance were significant for Do or Ie. 


Table 3 


Spearman Correlations of the Ranks of Mean Changes with the Ranks of CPI Scales’ Correlations 
with Gi, MMPI K, and the Relevant Scale, and with the Rank Proportion of Items Keyed True 

















Condition 

Student Subjects Psychologist Subjects 

DO RE IE FX GI C-DO C-FX 

(a) Correlation with Gi 26 .79** BY 8 ne 12 .61* —.11 —.81 

(b) Correlation with K 25 .66** .62** 25 .50* —.06 01 
(c) Correlation with Rele- 

vant Scale .69** ° 75 37 —84 ~ ac 12 

(d) Proportion of Items AT 18 10 36 23 .69** —.08 

Keyed True 





* Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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K are treated here as one index of this 
saturation. Scale K is typically interpreted 
as a measure of the tendency of the sub- 
ject to respond in terms of an unduly favor- 
able self-assessment, and scores on K cor- 
relate substantially with scales composed 
of items judged socially desirable (Fordyce, 
1956; Hanley, 1956; Wiggins, 1959). The 
construction of Gi and its relation to K 
(r = .60, Gough, 1957) suggests Gi may 
also function as an index of social desira- 
bility. The data (lines a and b, Table 3) 
clearly substantiate a social desirability in- 
terpretation of the changes in RE, IE, and 
GI, and are in the expected direction for 
the changes in DO and FX. 

If the role instructions induced trait- 
specific response sets, changes in “non- 
relevant” scales might be expected to re- 
late to the level of these scales’ correlations 
with the “relevant” scale. Row (c) of 
Table 3 substantiates the hypothesis of spe- 
cific sets in conditions DO and RE, and 
the correlation for IE is in the expected 
direction. Failure of the changes in FX 
to relate positively to the scales’ correla- 
tions with Fx suggests that a generalized 
response set was more pronounced than an 
Fx—specific set in this condition. 

Jackson (Footnote 4) found a negative 
but nonsignificant correlation between pro- 
portion keyed true in the CPI scales and 
the ratio of Gough’s (1957) “fake good” 
changes to their standard error. Jackson 
interpreted his finding as suggesting that 
(simulated) scores reflecting higher so- 
cial desirability may have arisen in part 
from a tendency to respond “false.” None 
of the relationships in the present student 
data (line d, Table 8) are significant but 
all are positive, indicating failure of sub- 
stantiation of Jackson’s hypothesis by this 
data (Unmodified mean changes were used 
here as the index of simulation rather than 
t ratios.) 

Subtlety of CPI Scales 

Subtlety of a personality measure can be 
defined in several ways. One method es- 
tablishes the inability of judges to deter- 
mine the scored meaning of test items 
(Seeman, 1952; Wiener, 1948). A scale 
composed exclusively of subtle items would 
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presumably show no systematic effect of 
conscious attempts to simulate the variable 
measured, At least three of the four CPI 
scales examined here clearly do not meet 
this criterion, since scores changed sub- 
stantially in the expected direction. It may 
be noted in this regard that while em- 
pirical item selection may result in scales 
with a substantial number of valid but 
subtle items, there is no guarantee of this: 
valid but “obvious” items are also selected. 
The proportion of subtle items rests en- 
tirely on the ingenuity (or fortuitousness ) 
with which the initial item pool was com- 
posed. Quantitatively, the CPI scales ap- 
pear somewhat more resistant to simulation 
than the EPPS scales. The mean CPI rele- 
vant score change in four samples was 
13.4 T score units; the corresponding mean 
in three EPPS samples was 21.4 (P< .001). 
It is interesting that Fx, the only scale 
of the four examined here which was not 
constructed empirically, is also the only 
scale which failed to change significantly 
in the relevant simulation condition. Addi- 
tional evidence also suggests Fx may be 
more subtle than the others. This scale may 
be relatively independent of social desir- 
ability: it correlates least of the four with 
Gi (median r=—.08) and with MMPI 
K (r=.16) (Gough, 1957). Fx is one of 
the few CPI scales for which high scorers 
are described with both favorable and un- 
favorable adjectives (Gough, 1957). How- 
ever, the significant decreases in Fx in 
all conditions except FX and the evidence 
indicating a social desirability component 
in the simulation sets suggest a negative 
relationship between scores on Fx and 
tendency to respond in a socially desirable 
fashion. This may indicate that the lack 
of change in Fx in the relevant condition 
was due, not to item subtlety, but to inter- 
action of two opposing factors: a set to 
make socially desirable responses (tending 
to lower Fx) and a specific set tending to 
elevate the scale. 
Resistance to Differential Simulation 
Another way of evaluating subtlety is 
to consider an instrument in terms of re- 
sistance to differential biasing of specific 
scores or patterns. In this sense, the CPI 
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Table 4 
Efficiency of a Cutting Score of 60 on Scale Gi in Detecting Simulation, Student Data 
Condition 
DO RE IE FX - ie... Anne , Total 
True Positive 14 18 17 14 16 79 
Simulated 
Records 
False Negative 7 2 8 3 21 
False Positive 0 0 3 0 3 
Unsimulated 
Records 
True Negative 21 19 19 19 19 97 





was relatively subtle for the student simu- 
lators. Although some trait-specific simu- 
lation seems to have occurred, the various 
simulated patterns are generally quite simi- 
lar, and the subjects were unable to ef- 
fect a distinctive predominance of the score 
for the variable they attempted to simulate. 
This suggests that differential or distinc- 
tive elevations of CPI scores observed in 
practice may be considered valid in the 
sense of being unsimulated. The EPPS 
and CPI contrast clearly with respect to 
specific simulability: the EPPS simulation 
patterns (Dicken, 1959) were distinctive in 
the sense of being uncorrelated or nega- 
tively correlated and specific in that the 
peak score in each condition was on the 
scale for the trait simulated. Thus an 
EPPS examinee who attempts to simulate 
a high level of need dominance is able to 
obtain a profile indicating that dominance 
is his salient trait. A CPI subject attempt- 
ing to simulate dominance elevates his Do 
score only at the cost of altering the ma- 
jority of the rest of the scores in a fashion 
characteristic of all simulators. This dif- 
ference seems likely to be of considerable 
importance for practical applications of the 
two inventories. The construction ration- 
ale of the CPI appears justified by the 
comparison, and while the present data 
confirm the impression of considerable so- 
cial desirability variance in the CPI, this 
appears in part an asset in that it con- 


tributes to the generalized (and charac- 
teristic) outcome of attempts to simulate. 


Detection of Simulation 


Detectability of bias is another aspect 
of subtlety. No method of discriminating 
valid elevations of EPPS scales from simu- 
lated elevations could be found in the 
author’s (1959) data. Table 4 shows the 
efficiency of a cutting score on validity 
scale Gi in identifying distorted CPI rec- 
ords in the present student samples. The 
cut of T = 60 was determined by inspec- 
tion: the application of the same cut to 
five independent samples may, however, 
be construed as a form of replication. The 
79 per cent over-all identification of simu- 
lated profiles with only 3 per cent mis- 
identification of unsimulated records com- 
pares favorably with the efficiency of valid- 
ity indices in other studies (Gough, 1947, 
1950). Since the combined standard con- 
dition Gi mean was low (T= 42.8) in 
the present samples, the cut would require 
upward adjustment in a more typical popu- 
lation, and there is the possibility that ef- 
ficiency might be somewhat reduced. 
Simulation by Psychologists 

The psychologist Ss were considerably 
more successful than the students in 
achieving biased patterns specifically re- 
lated to the trait simulated. The relevant 
scale increased more in C-DO than in DO, 
and increased significantly in C-FX in 
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contrast to no significant change in FX. 
A relevant condition effect on the changes 
in Do and Fx is clearly evident. The 
changes in the two conditions correlate 
less (rho = .48) than for the correspond- 
ing student samples. The psychologists 
partly reproduced the students’ generalized 
change pattern, but they avoided signifi- 
cant elevations of the Class II scales, sug- 
gesting social conformity was less import- 
ant in determining their responses. The 
correlational data shown in the last two 
columns of Table 8 indicate no significant 
association of the changes and the social 
desirability saturations of the scales as 
reflected by correlation with Gi and K. 
Correlation with the relevant scale is a 
significant predictor of the changes in sim- 
ulated dominance, as it was for the stu- 
dents. Percentage keyed true also pre- 
dicts the C-DO changes, confirming the 
impression gained from the near-signifi- 
cant association in the student data that 
bias to respond “true” may be a com- 
ponent of the response set to simulate 
dominance. 

None of the validity scales changed 
enough when the psychologists simulated 
to permit straightforward detection of the 
biased profiles. A cutting score of 56 on 
Wb identifies five of the simulated domi- 
nance records with a false positive rate of 
one, and a difference score of five or more 
on (Gi-Cm) identifies six of the simulated 
flexibility records with a false positive rate 
of two. Both indices are very tentative, 
since they are based on inspection in sinall 
samples, and neither approaches the effi- 
ciency of the Gi cutting score in the stu- 
dent samples. 

The findings indicate the CPI cannot 
be considered “subtle” for the psychologist 
subjects by any of the criteria discussed: 
resistance of an individual scale to change, 
resistance of the instrument to differential 
or trait-specific bias, or detectability of 
simulation. The differences between the 
students and the psychologists suggest the 
value of investigating simulation of per- 
sonality test data by Ss who fall between 
the relative extremes of naivete—sophisti- 
cation represented here—e.g., mature, edu- 


cated adults with some experience of ex- 
posure to personality assessment but with- 
out specific psychological training. 


Summary 


Five college student and two psycho- 
logist groups played roles in experiments 
designed to evaluate the simulability of 
the California Psychological Inventory. 
Scores for three of four traits simulated 
increased significantly for the student sub- 
jects, but a generalized change pattern 
largely obscured distinctive elevation of 
the scale for the relevant trait. A cutting 
score on validity scale Gi detected the 
biased records in the student samples with 
a high degree of efficiency. The psycho- 
logists were able to simulate scores in a 
distinctive fashion and did not change their 
validity scores sufficiently to permit ef- 
ficient detection. 

The findings were interpreted in terms 
of the effect of social desirability, which 
appeared to be an important determinant 
of the changes in the student samples but 
of less significance for the psychologists; 
and in terms of acquiescence, which may 
have been a component of the simulation 
set for one of the traits. The conclusion 
was drawn that for naive subjects the CPI 
meets two possible criteria for the subtlety 
of an instrument: (a) resistance to differ- 
ential bias and (b) detectability of simu- 
lation. For naive Ss, the CPI appears more 
subtle by all criteria considered than the 
Edwards PPS, which was investigated in 
a previous study. 


Received June 30, 1959. 
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It seems a safe statement in an other- 
wise hazardous paper that psychologists 
are no longer defensive about being con- 
cerned with values. Hobbs’ summary is 
only the most recent in a series of essays 
on ethics, values, science, and psychology 
(1959). In her presentation of concepts 
of positive mental health, Marie Jahoda 
devotes a brief section to the value dilem- 
ma (1958). In the last three years, Wil- 
liamson has written a number of articles 
on values and counseling. Patterson’s chap- 
ter on Values and Psychotherapy in his 
current Counseling and Psychotherapy 
(1959) cites 52 references to pertinent liter- 
ature. Wrenn’s contributions and Meehl’s 
great clarity on this problem are well 
known. The current puzzling courtship of 
religion by psychotherapy (or the other 
way around) is a related phenomenon. 


On the Derivation of Values 


We are at the core, here, of man’s search 
for meaning in life, of his attempt to pro- 
vide structure where in fact none may 
exist. Out of this overwhelming need, an- 
swers inevitably arose. For millenia they 
came from the wisdom and intuition of the 
noblest (a most value-laden term) among 
us. 
The second Isaiah and the other Hebrew 
prophets, Jesus, the deeply perceptive 
poets, novelists, playwrights and our mod- 
ern-day moral leaders, supplied the need 
out of their own deep feeling and identi- 
fication with humankind. The nature of 
the values thus adduced is well known. 
They are absolute and final and not readily 


1Presented at Symposium on Values and Coun- 
seling, The American Psychological Association, 
1959. 

2And the able Editor of our contemporary, 
The Personnel and Guidance Journal. Ed. 
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subject to question. They are an integral 
part of given institutions and to question 
them is to attack the institutions. Since this 
not infrequently brings personal guilt and 
anxiety into play, it is done at some hazard, 

As against values thus derived, and in 
spite of the unnerving cold shower Hobbs’ 
clarity provides, is the method of science. 
Its disadvantages in the field of values are 
clearly evident. Out of the scientific-in- 
strumental approach flow values which are 
relative by definition, take context into 
account, represent stages in progress, and 
are, therefore, open-ended. They are nec- 
essarily partial, tentative and qualified. 
Wheelis’ (1958) informed exposition of the 
etiology of these different value systems 
warrants the attention of all who are con- 
cerned with this problem. 

Hobbs’ (1959) conclusion (which sounds 
somehow regretful) seems to be that psy- 
chology, as a science, has no major con- 
tribution to make to value organization. 
But psychology is not any other science; 
it is the science of man, the science of hu- 
man behavior. Also courage can be taken 
from his statement that he is as yet highly 
tentative about some of his formulations 
and that he is not yet able to let the prob- 
lem alone. “For a science of man,” Ashley 
Montagu cites Julian Huxley as saying, “the 
problem is not whether or not to have any- 
thing to do with values, but how to devise 
methods of studying them and discovering 
how they work.” 

There is another aspect of this general 
problem that does not relate to choice be- 
tween traditional and scientifically derived 
value systems. Maslow probably has been 
most articulate about it, although he is 
joined by others. This point is that the prime 
disease of our time is valuelessness. It is 
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a state variously described as amorality, 
rootlessness, emptiness, alienation, hope- 
lessness, the lack, in short, of something to 
believe in and be devoted to. We are con- 
fronted with a vacuum in values which 
must be filled. The point of view is that 
traditional values have failed and in Mas- 
low’s terms, we “need a validated, usable 
system of human values that we can be- 
lieve in and devote ourselves to because 
they are true rather than because we are 
exhorted to believe and have faith” (1959). 


Three Basic Propositions 


Yet with all of the disadvantages of the 
scientific method in the derivation of values 
granted, a number of points remain stub- 
bornly in mind: That for the first time in 
the history of man there is a systematic 
means of exploring his needs and their 
fulfillment; that its appeal is widespread 
and has captured the interest and devotion 
of highly intelligent and creative workers; 
that its methodology is increasing in its 
sophistication; and that there is already a 
body of substantive information about the 
nature and condition of man. 

Therefore, the first in a series of propo- 
sitions: 

1. Man’s increasing scientific knowledge 
about himself should supply the basic data 
for derivation of his values. 

Obviously we lack the tightly designed 
researches with findings validated at high 
levels of confidence, but we are not with- 
out theoretical contributions out of which 
we can identify necessary lines of research 
and testable hypotheses. The contributions 
by psychological workers are too well 
known to cite extensively, but they should 
be called to attention even if only to re- 
mind ourselves that we are least of all 
without such ideas. 

The characteristics of Erich Fromm’s 
productive personality are very much in 
point here as in his formulation of human 
needs in society. Sullivan’s mature per- 
sonality belongs here. Probably there 


would be a certain amount of difficulty 
in living in a world of Goldstein’s and 
Maslow’s self-actualizing people, but their 
validity and force are indubitable. Soro- 


kin and Ashley Montagu and Shoben 
have contributed in this area. Of very 
great interest is Maslow’s well known hier- 
archy of needs with its strong instinctoid 
overtones. Needs, it may be granted, are 
without undue difficulty translatable into 
values, also capable of hierarchial ordering. 

With these contributions in mind, it is 
possible to offer, however tentatively, a 
second proposition: 

2. The theoretical models of the psy- 
chologically healthy person, his orientation 
to himself and others, the choices he makes, 
and his criteria for making these choices, 
offer us meaningful material for value de- 
terminations. 

A third proposition reaches for even if 
it does not quite grasp the horn of an- 
other dilemma: 

3. Values should be subject to explicit 
examination as criteria for choice, as de- 
terminants of behavior. 

Here I have learned from John E. Smith’s 
discerning essay on Jacob’s study (1958), 
and it is congruent with our current pro- 
fessions relative to mental health, specifi- 
cally with the importance of bringing 
unconscious motivation into awareness. 
Smith’s emphasis is on the critical re- 
sponse which requires a standard or cri- 
terion in accordance with which the actu- 
al judgment or evaluation is made. 

We have a choice of a kind here. If we 
do not examine our value predispositions, 
or indeed our valuelessness, our beliefs 
and behavior must flow from our present 
value orientation which exists at various 
levels of awareness and clarity and under- 
standing. All of this affects our ability to 
move toward or away from them. 

Thus far this paper (1) urged the need 
for values derived from man’s increasing 
knowledge about himself, at least as a 
goal if not as an immediate program, (2) 
called attention to theoretical models of 
the well-functioning individual and (3) 
made Smith’s point that in final analysis, 
values must stand as the referent points, 
as the criteria for choice. All of these 
have pertinence in considering the particu- 
lar enterprise, the learning task we call 
counseling. 





Values and the Counseling Task 


It is hardly news that we have yet to 
define clearly and cleanly the job of coun- 
seling, its distinguishing characteristics 
relative to psychotherapy, or the appro- 
priate range of effort in such specific goals 
as vocational counseling or marriage coun- 
seling. But it can be agreed that in some 
measure personality appraisal, evaluation 
of misperception, examination of self-ac- 
ceptance, resulting change of behavior, ac- 
ceptance of responsibility, and assumption 
of independence are common to all coun- 
seling tasks. Differential goals are also, of 
course, to be noted, e.g., reduction in guilt, 
acceptance of appropriate feelings of de- 
pendence, and the experience of feeling. 

Whatever the true nature of these tasks, 
it seems quite a circumspect statement 
that the counselor plays a central role in 
them. For some workers in therapy and 
counseling he is clarifier of feelings, for 
others teacher and mentor, for still others 
a vehicle for safe reliving of the past and 
its examination. He is other things still, 
depending on what one feels actually takes 
place in the consulting room, and of course, 
the nature and cause and effect of be- 
havior change in counseling or therapy are 
still largely unknown. Probably it is these 
different and partial theoretical views of 
counseling interaction that compel us to 
assign differing behavior to the counselor. 
The fourth proposition is based upon the 
idea now gaining increasing acceptance 
that as Sullivan’s participant observer, as 
himself his most useful tool, the counselor 
is in effect an instrument which itself must 
be calibrated. 


4, The counselor’s values must be held 
in awareness. 

In his usual comprehensive fashion C. H. 
Patterson (1959) has pulled together the 
literature on this problem. As against a 
previously adopted fancied neutrality, he 
cites theory and research relative to the 
impossibility of keeping the therapist’s 
values out of his work. The evidence in- 
dicates that the influence can be unin- 
tended and quite below awareness levels. 
Logic compels us to the same conclusion, 


Joseph Samler 


for to say that the counselor manifests no 
values is to require that he have no feel- 
ings and whatever great drama this may 
be it is not counseling. The unreality of 
such a devastating neutrality requires no 
comment. The least we can learn from this 
is that the counselor’s awareness of his 
values is of prime importance. 

The impression is gained in moving 
among professional colleagues and in 
reading that this need for search of self 
is accepted readily enough. It seems to 
be, in fact, the preferred style but whether 
this is only the cut of cloth or really inte- 
grated personality style is an open question. 
To be sure, life is a great teacher and the 
practicum leader’s comments on taped in- 
terviews may go some distance, but it is 
doubtful that much light is shed in the 
dark area of unconscious motivation by 
these means. Yet how many counselors 
have been subject to the systematic and 
painful and enriching (and expensive) ex- 
perience of truly investigating their be- 
havior and its motivation, that is to say 
their values? The point that short of ana- 
lytic procedures, we have been remiss in 
investigating and putting into effect sys- 
tematic self-exploration methods, is de- 
fended elsewhere (Samler, 1959). 

The point comes home in its specifics. 
Williamson points out in a recent article 
(1959) that in vocational counseling the 
counselor takes for granted that choice of 
occupation should reflect the individual's 
optimum potential, that interests should be 
capitalized, that university training is the 
summum bonum, and that job stability is 
much to be preferred to job hopping, which 
at times in fact is seen as a clinical symp- 
tom. The point Dean Williamson makes 
is that these values which determine basic 
counselor attitudes and behavior probably 
are quite out of the counselor’s awareness. 

It seems useful to note that these are 
relatively “safe” value areas. That is, we 
do not deal here with the counselor's own 
deeply rooted value system relating to this 
regard for himself, the nature and extent 
of his guilt, his strong feelings of depend- 
ence and so on, although connections there 
may be. Yet these value assumptions also 
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are in quite a mysterious and unlighted 
area. 


Like the aprocryphal story of the para- 
noid patient who was advised he could 
continue in his delusions if only he kept 
his mouth shut, it may be possible to have 
behavioral change without fundamental 
change in values, but this is hardly an 
acceptable counseling goal. It is only mak- 
ing the obvious explicit to say that be- 
havior constitutes a reflection, sometimes 
twisted and distorted as in peculiar mir- 
rors, of values. How is it possible, for in- 
stance, to divorce values from Tyler’s de- 
scription of counseling which reads in part 
“a process by which each person can be 
helped to develop and understand his own 
characteristic life pattern, his own identi- 
ty,” or from the core of Super’s statement 
relative to vocational counseling—‘helping 
a person develop and accept an integrated 
and adequate picture of himself and his 
role in the world of work.” 


The next proposition, therefore, is that, 

5. Values are at the heart of the coun- 
seling relationship, are reflected in its con- 
tent, and affect the process. 


It is clear that the very availability of 
counseling has deeply imbedded in it a 
particular value orientation. All counseling 
by definition is for the benefit of the coun- 
selee (with society’s needs in mind, to be 
sure) and, therefore, the behavior, attitu- 
dinal set and basic relationship of the coun- 
selor to his client is characterized at least 
by interest, probably by concern, and pos- 
sibly by a form of love. The need for re- 
specting the client is a counseling byword. 
As silent preceptor, advocate of a par- 
ticular way of relating to others, and as a 
respecting and expert helper, the coun- 
selor at the very least affects client atti- 
tudes. The literature is abundant on this 
point. 

The counseling process as such is aimed 
at providing insight, changing behavior, 
and the exercise of choice along lines lead- 
ing to more adequate functioning and 
greater comfort in living in terms of 
specified values. In vocational counseling, 
Super’s phrase in his definition “helping 


the individual develop and accept an ade- 
quate picture of himself,” is value loaded, 
as are other personality oriented counsel- 
ing definitions. If the counselor functions 
along these lines he is inevitably, one way 
or another, addressing himself to the cli- 
ent’s values. This is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the studied observation not of a 
psychologist, but by the economist, re- 
searcher, and general gad-fly Eli Ginsberg 
(1951). In assessing the situation of vo- 
cational counseling he and his colleagues 
point out that: 

The connection between occupational choice 
process and work satisfaction is not contained 
in the specific decision which the individual 
reaches, but in how he clarifies the goals and 
values which are associated with the satisfactions 
he seeks in work. This clarification is an essen- 
tial part of his occupational decision making, 
for he cannot make a choice without determin- 
ing, at least preliminarily, what he wants to 
get out of work. If he fails to clarify his goals 
and values and fails to crystallize his choice, it 
is more than likely that his work experience 
will prove frustrating. Not knowing what he 
wants from work, he will be unable to choose 
from among such alternatives as he may have. 
True crystallization and specification cannot take 
place until a clarification of goals and values 
has been made. (Italics supplied) 


Equally significant is understanding of 
the differential value systems of occupa- 
tions. Here our colleagues in related fields 
have contributed heavily to understanding 
of social, class, and occupational expecta- 
tions, roles, and their related values. It is 
difficult to conceive of counseling related 
to psychological realities which does not 
take these data into account. 


We need not deal with the problem only 
on presumptive grounds. In his 1958 APA 
paper in this area, Paul Meehl, without 
offering his own support, cites workers 
(e.g., Wolpe, Herzberg, Maeder, Phillips, 
Frankl, Ellis, Thorpe) who, in his words 
“not only permit but who encourage a 
detailed consideration of value problems. 
These practitioners prefer not to treat the 
patient’s value-orientation as merely a 
symptom or derivative of something else 
. . . but rather conceive that a patient’s 
value orientation may itself be one of the 
important determiners of his unhappiness.” 


4 
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On Teaching Values 


Proposition 6. “Intervention” by the 
counselor in the client’s values is an actual- 
ity and should be accepted as a necessary 
part of the process.’ 


Almost the question answers itself. If 
the counseling task is in a context of val- 
ues, and if counseling goals must explicate 
and integrate them, then the counselor’s 
activity in this area should be taken for 
granted. But I doubt that many will be 
satisfied with this abstraction. Specifics 
may help: 

Given a highly talented 17-year-old 
youngster in educational and vocational 
counseling from a lower socio-economic 
stratum, I submit that the counselor as- 
sumes a given attitude set. This has to do 
with the client’s self-actualization to be 
sure, and will allow for unique solutions. 
But for the generality of cases, the de- 
sirability of college will be very much in 
his mind. He has set a goal, tentative to 
be sure, for the youngster—it is obviously 
value oriented. I submit that the counselor 
will work toward that goal for and with 
the youngster. 

Given impulsive and acting-out behavior 
with another client of whatever age, the 
role of the worker and his goals for the 
client are quite clear—more rational be- 
havior and repression of some impulses. 

One can list a set of troubles, the thera- 
pies of choice and their underlying value 
orientation: 

for the demanding and _ infantile—as- 

sumption of responsibility; 

for the vocationally disoriented—as- 

sumption of a working role congru- 
ent with the picture the client will 
develop of himself; 

for the guilt-ridden—tolerance for him- 

self and life’s reality; 

for the unloved and unloving—self-ac- 

ceptance and kindliness; 

for the achievement and power-ridden 

—appreciation of the rich resources 
in human beings; 


3Intervention is too coarse a term for what is 
intended; it is offered as a close approximation. 


for the highly controlling—reduction of 
anxiety and a more trusting and opti- 
mistic outlook. 


The point I am making is that these 
goals in terms of change in client behavior 
and the accompanying assumption of con- 
gruent values, are clearly in the minds of 
the workers, and that they will address 
their efforts toward these ends. 


In an oft-quoted article Gardner Murphy 
(1955) also addressed himself to this cen- 
tral issue. To the dilemma of activity rela- 
tive to client values, Murphy’s answer is 
unequivocal and along three lines. He feels 
that the counselor “cannot help conveying 
directly or indirectly to every client what 
he himself sees and feels, and the perspec- 
tive in which his own life is lived.” Second, 
“it is not true that the wise man’s sharing 
of a philosophy of life is an arrogant im- 
position upon a defenseless client.” Third, 
in addressing himself to our work, he says 
“it is often said that all philosophies are 
subjective and arbitrary, and that one sys- 
tem of values is as good as another. But 
if you believed that, you would not have 
chosen personnel and guidance as a way 
of life. Your experience, moreover, has 
shown you that some values, such as those 
of sympathy, tenderness, generosity, and 
self-control resonate to the deeper chords 
of human nature, and that they are for that 
reason intensely practical and dependable.” 


In Meehl’s paper referred to before 
(1958), the therapists he cites, he states, 
“are willing to step into a pedagogical role 
and engage in direct behavioral retraining. 
Some would pay only incidental attention 
to cognitive issues; others view cognitive 
clarification—including persuasion and in- 
tellectual argument—as fundamental to the 
therapeutic process.” Those who heard 
this thoughtful paper will recall that he 
goes on to say 

In the course of ordinary secular psychotherapy 
there occur, from time to time, exchanges be- 
tween patient and therapist which are not de- 
fensive intellectualizations but which (whatever 
they may be called within the therapist’s pre- 
ferred theoretical scheme) are, in their actual 
verbal structure, rather like a segment out of 
one of the Platonic dialogues. I suspect that 
one reason why so many therapists are skittish 
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about getting involved in this kind of thing is 
that they lack talent and training for the So- 
cratic dialogue; and that this deficiency, together 
with their own personal ambiguity about the 
value-question, makes them feel unsafe if they 
treat any such material in its own right, rather 
than as a derivative calling for a psychodynamic 
interpretation at some other level. 

It is of the greatest possible interest that 
the same point is made in very much the 
same way by Allen Wheelis (1958) in the 
rich context of his novelette-essay-auto- 
biography. 

Beyond a Single Technique 


Proposition 7. Promotion of given values 
and counseling technique are now seen as 
constituting an indissoluble unit. They 
should be regarded as separable. 

It seems to me that the actuality of 
counselor intervention in client values is 
beyond dispute. While such intervention 
is now accomplished through a basic re- 
lationship technique, it does not follow 
that this must be our only means. Even 
if methods determine ends it is still for 
consideration whether these are immutably 
the only proper means at our disposal. 

We know that in their behavior, de- 
fenses, and values, human beings change 
least of all by exhortation, but this does 
not mean that the person to whom high 
achievement or power is a prime value 
and a way of maintaining self-respect, 
should not change; it only means that ex- 
hortation will not work with him. We 
have found that it is possible for people 
to learn to be loving, to like people (a 
value), but only by living through the 
experience of themselves being loved, be- 
ing allowed suspiciously to test the lover- 
therapist in a thousand different ways. 
We have changed a value, in awareness, 
with full intention of doing so, but we 
have done it in a very particular way. 

To the client who for the best of rea- 
sons has put a tight lid on his feelings, 


_and is defended by intellect and empti- 


ness, the therapist may sometimes want to 
say “try feeling, only the learning is pain- 
ful,” but he will not, because it will not 
work. But the encouraged experience, as 
it were, of creeping up on feeling, can 


work. The value is identified and sought 
out, change is encouraged, but again, the 
way of achieving it is very particular. 

Probably the examples can be multiplied 
many times. There is a cause and effect 
relationship between the experience of be- 
ing accepted and feeling the concern of 
another and increase in self-esteem, but it 
should not follow that this is the only way 
of achieving the desired effect in change 
in values. One is a very special kind of 
learning, a particular rich experience, but 
it is still a technique, and it should be 
seen as such. I keep on wondering whether 
if we deny the goal (specified change in 
values) and emphasize the means (our 
present relationship techniques), we are 
not selling ourselves short on the possi- 
bility of finding other ways of helping. 

This proposition is based in part on the 
discerning discussion by Meehl and Mc- 
Closky (1947) of the relationship between 
ethics and technique in therapeutic work. 
It is tempting to cite any number of sharp 
and clear paragraphs in this discussion. It 
is required reading for all of us concerned 
with this problem. 


Again, to Which Values? 


If we can separate out technique of 
choice from the necessary goal of change 
in values, the inevitable question arises 
as to which values. It is this critical ques- 
tion that prompts the last proposal: 


Proposition 8. Drawing upon the avail- 
able models of the mature personality, it 
should be possible to develop testable hy- 
potheses relative to the values to be sup- 
ported in counselor-client interaction. 

The hazards in this are tremendous: 
Jahoda (1958) points out for instance that 


While it is easy to speculate about the relation 
of each criterion to a vast number of high values, 
we do not know whether such relations actually 
obtain. Does self-actualization really benefit the 
development of the species, as Fromm would 
claim? Is interpersonal competence a prerequisite 
for the happiness of the individual? Is happi- 
ness or productivity the value underlying an ac- 
tive orientation to problem-solving? 


Yet what recourse have we other than 
the dictum that the individual will de- 
velop his own? More than that: the om- 
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niscient answers that these questions ap- 
pear to require are not really necessary. 
We do not need to solve them for the next 
few millenia, the job is difficult enough 
if we get answers that are better than any 
others and that will work for the next 25 
years or for that part of such a period 
until better answers emerge. In any case, 
the models provide the best answers that 
theory making and clinical experience have 
yet made available to us. 

I do not want to be mistaken. The no- 
tion, for example, of a congress of psycholo- 
gists determining by vote whatever values 
should be, scares the daylight out of me 
as well. This is not the way. Our faith 
must be put on the scientific derivation 
of desirable behavior, orientation to life, 
and their underlying values. 

Should we embark on such an enter- 
prise, after coming to terms with the values 
implicit in it, it would follow that the 
professed neutrality of the counselor rela- 
tive to his client’s values would have to 
be abandoned in favor of an affirmation 
of given values. The attendant possibility 
might arise of opening up the important 
process of values as referent points. 

Least of all am I concerned with the 
shibboleth of democracy and authoritari- 
anism in the counseling relationship. These 
ghosts were laid by Meehl and McClosky 
in 1947, and what is required is a coura- 
geous editor nowhere available to reprint 
that sterling article. An affirmative stand 
in values is contrary also to Patterson’s 
summation (1959, p. 74). He says in part 
about the counselor that: 

He would not feel that the counseling rela- 
tionship is the place to teach moral or ethical 
standards, or a philosophy of life. He is con- 
fident, as apparently some are not, that the cli- 
ent in the therapeutic relationship will be aware 
of and influenced by social realities. He will 
leave to the family, the church and the school, 
as institutions representing the moral and ethical 


standards of society, the teaching of such stand- 
ards. 


These three sentences appear to repre- 
sent the orthodox opinion in the field and 
yet I believe they must be subject to seri- 
ous examination. They bypass the reality 
that values are in fact learned in the con- 


sulting room. But more important, they 
disregard the counseling situation as a 
learning experience of the greatest pos- 
sible import, ethically bound as are very 
few others, constantly under the scrutiny 
of a highly self-conscious professional com- 
munity. It is not an opportunity to be 
lightly dismissed. It is an opportunity for 
the learning of values to be affirmed, ex- 
plored, and made the subject of our most 
serious concern. 

The written word takes on a finality that 
goes beyond intention. Personal experience 
and consideration of these serious problems 
argues a greater tentativeness than these 
propositions offer. But the unequivocal 
certitude of a great deal of present thinking 
on values, counselor role, and client change, 
is too troublesome to leave alone. This 
much is certain: We must examine our 
present value commitments and carry them 
sharply in awareness. In the light of our 
growing knowledge of human behavior we 
must ourselves map the country and travel 
a road of our own choosing. We should 
be able to accept without quibbling the 
objective in counseling of modification of 
client behavior and therefore of attitudes 
and values. With the purpose unequivo- 
cally clear our task remains that of deter- 
mining how it can best be accomplished 
whatever our present commitments. 


Received December 10, 1959. 
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Counselor Orientation: Theoretical or Situational? 


Robert L. Wrenn? 
The Ohio State University 


The studies by Fiedler (1950) and 
Strupp (1955) point to a large degree of 
overlap in specific responses by therapists 
presumably operating from different theo- 
retical points of view. In addition they 
found that more experienced counselors 
differ less than inexperienced counselors 
(a) in their conception of the “ideal thera- 
peutic relationship” and (b) in their re- 
sponses to client statements. This was re- 
gardless of the particular theoretical ori- 
entation to which each professed alle- 
giance. 


Problem of this Study 

The purpose of the present study was to 
determine whether experienced counselors 
of different theoretical orientations would 
respond differentially to different counsel- 
ing situations specifically selected to maxi- 
mize the effect of theory differences. A sec- 
ond purpose was to study the effect of situ- 
ations on counselor responses. In other 
words, which has more effect on counselor 
responses, counselor theory or situational 
differences? 


Instrument Used 


The first step was to select counseling 
situations in which counselors of different 
orientations would be likely to respond 
differently. Five experienced counselors 
independently described situations in which 
they felt theory would be most likely to 
produce differences in counselor response. 
These served as guide lines in the exami- 
nation of several hundred counseling in- 
terviews from eight major university coun- 
seling centers in looking for illustrative 
excerpts. In addition, case histories and 
interview excerpts from the literature were 
examined to find other illustrations of the 
above situations. A total of 13 excerpts 


1The assistance given by Dr. Francis P. Robin- 
son is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 
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from counseling interviews were finally 

selected as representing widely varying 

situations. These became the basic instru- 

ment of the study. Each excerpt ended 

with a request to the respondent to write 

in how he would have next responded. 
Excerpt #7 

This is the first interview between a male 
student and a male counselor. The student has 
just finished describing his reasons for seeking 
help, which include inadequate study skills and 
an inability to “make the grade” in college work. 
He was advised by the dean’s office to take a 
“how to study” course and he requested special 
counseling. 

56. S—That’s right. That is all I can think of. 
(Long Pause) 

57. C—Well it seems to me you've laid out some 
problems now that you might like to work on. 

58. S—Well, I don’t know a whole lot about at- 
tacking these problems, in the first place, 
study. You can put a lot of time on study, 
I think, and still not get any place if you 
don’t know how to do it, at least that’s what 
I’ve been told. And in post-graduate courses 
I did study in high school. I studied pretty 
hard and while I was still in high school I 
didn’t think I wanted a college education 
and then I got out and worked. I decided 
I didn’t want to work the rest of my life, just 
laboring, if I didn’t have to. 

59. C—So in part, then, college means the abil- 
ity to get above a laboring class. 

60. S—Yeah, um hm (pause) I think since—well, 
my parents furnish room and board, and that 
means a lot and all the rest of the help they 
give and if I can get that much, college edu- 
cation is worth a try. (Pause) Don’t you 
think so? 

61. C— 

In addition each counselor-subject was 
asked to describe in his own words his 
theoretical orientation, the number of years 
of counseling experience, and highest aca- 
demic degree. 


Subjects 
Thirty-two counselors were initially se- 
lected as subjects in terms of the follow- 
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ing criteria: (a) being generally consid- 
ered as following a particular counseling 
theory, (b) having close to 10 or more 
years of experience in counseling, (c) pos- 
sessing the Ph.D. degree. While most coun- 
selors were in university settings, three 
were employed in Veterans Administration 
Hospitals, giving a total representation of 
25 different university and hospital coun- 
seling centers. Personal letters and the 
research instrument were sent to each 
counselor, with a request to complete one 
form. The subject was also asked to dis- 
tribute additional forms to colleagues at 
his institution whom he thought were ori- 
ented toward particular schools of thought. 

Of the 25 institutions represented, forms 
of the research instrument were received 
from all but two, with a total of 54 re- 
turned forms. These forms were not signed. 
The only identification was a number on 
each to assist in determining if any returns 
had been obtained from a particular in- 
stitution. 

Each subject was asked not only to re- 
spond to the counseling situations, but also 
to state or describe his theoretical orienta- 
tion. Three judges independently cate- 
gorized each counselor’s statement of his 
theoretical orientation under the headings 
of phenomenological, analytic, neobehav- 
ioral, eclectic, and others. Only those coun- 
selors upon whom all three judges could 
agree were placed in a specific theory 
category and only those categories were 


used which contained five or more sub- 
jects: phenomenological (8), analytic (9), 
and eclectic (24). 

Table 1 contains all the information 
available on the counselors used as sub- 
jects. 

Two judges also rated each counselor 
response on five dimensions: (1) Bales’ In- 
teraction Process Analysis (1950), (2) De- 
gree of Lead (Robinson, 1950, pp. 80-95), 
(3) Assignment of Responsibility (Robin- 
son, 1950, pp. 77-80), (4) Response to the 
Core of the Client Remark (Robinson, pp. 
74-77), (5) Response to Content or Feel- 
ing Aspects (Robinson, 1950, pp. 97-100). 

Reliability coefficients for the ordered 
scales (Lead and Responsibility) for two 
judges ranged from .81 to .85. Reliability 
percentages of agreement for the nominal 
scales (Bales, Core, Content) for the two 
judges ranged from 77 to 94 per cent. 


Results 


The results are presented in three sec- 
tions: differences between theoretical 
groups, differences between the thirteen 
situations using the total group (N = 54), 
and analysis of the dimensions used. 


Comparison of Theoretical Groups 

Tests of significance supported the hy- 
pothesis of differences at the .01 level be- 
tween the three theoretical groups on the 
five response dimensions only on category 
6 (Reflection) of the Bales’ categories, 


Table 1 


Characteristics of 54 Counselor Respondents Differing in 
Theoretical Orientation 











Degree Held Total Group Phenom. Analytic Eclectic Others 
(N—54) (N—8) (N=9) (N—24) (N18) 
Doctor’s 75% 75% 89% 75% 92% 
Master’s 25% 25% 11% 25% 4%* 
Range of experience 2-29 8-29 5-17 8-25 2-21 
in years (Med—10) (Med—14.5) (Med—10) (Med—’7.5) (Med—7) 
Institutions represented 23** 7 6 17 10 





*One subject supplied no degree data. , 


**Johns Hopkins University, George Peabody College, University of Kentucky, Northeastern University, 
Louisiana State University, University of Michigan, University of Missouri, University of California (Berke- 


ley), Columbia University, University of Minnesota, University of Illinois, 


Michigan State University, Uni- 


versity of Southern California, Sacramento State College, University of Colorado, San Jose State College, 
University of Texas, University of Florida, University of Nebraska, The Ohio State Uuiversity, and three 
Veterans Administration Hospitals. 
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Table 2 


Comparison of Groups Differing in Theoretical Orientation on Bales’ Interaction 
Process Analysis Dimension. Numbers Represent Average 
Percentage for Each Group on All 13 Situations 











Bales’ Categories Phenom. Analytic Eclectic Others Total Group 
Units of Analysis (N—136) (N—162) (N—892) (N—248) (N—938) | 

1 Reassurance 9.37 12.25 8.92 10.48 9.96 

8 Silence 8.90 9.03 5.35 6.04 6.06 

4 Structuring 10.93 9.67 9.94 10.48 10.18 

5 Interpretation 7.03 10.82 8.41 16.12 10.40 

6 Reflection 88.28 14.19 82.39 29.83 29.68 
7 Factual Questioning 14.06 14.83 18.52 12.09 18.43 

8 Exploration of Feeling 13.28 21.98 17.34 11.29 15.81 
10 Passive Rejection 1.56 5.16 8.31 2.82 8.25 
12 Antagonism 1.56 2.58 .76 .80 1.19 





using a t-test for proportions.? Table 2 
shows how the groups responded on the 
Bales’ categories. 

Although a deliberate attempt was made 


be recurring in response to different situ- 
ations. It appeared, therefore, to be a 
fruitful approach to examine the reactions 
of the total group of 54 counselors to the 


was 
to select counselors representing specifical- 13 different counseling situations. On the ence 
ly variant theoretical orientations, 44 per three nominal scales (Bales, Core, Con- O 
cent described their point of view in terms tent) the chi-square test of significance clier 
which placed them in the category of eclec- was used. On the ordered scales (Lead cent 
tic. Even more significant is the fact that and Responsibility) the critical-ratio test spor 
those categorized as specifically phenom- of significance was used. Table 8 cites the situ: 
enological differed very little from the  situation-method combinations in which the the 
eclectic counselors on the Bales’ categories obtained frequency differs at the .01 level men 
used (Table 2). It would seem that a _ of confidence from the expected frequency. spor 
large majority of those counselors who de- The expected frequency for any dimension mar 
scribe themselves as eclectic react like cli- (method) is defined as the mean frequency orie: 
ent-centered counselors when confronted for all situations on that dimension. dim 
with counseling situations. This general It will be seen that the significant dif- was 
pattern of “eclectic leaning toward phenom- ferences found tend to occur most fre- tatit 
enological” seems now to be an accepted, quently in situations 2, 3, 6 and 7. To the of 1 
though sometimes implicit, characteristic extent that these dimensions were rating bilit 
of much college counseling. different aspects of counselor response, gen 
Differences Between Counseling those situations which show differences on sibii 
Situations several dimensions might most typically be thar 
The comparison of theoretical groups considered different in nature from the Ir 
seemed to indicate little difference in re- general pattern of all 13 situations.* stuc 
sponse as such, but it was noted in the Analysis of the Dimensions Used of 1 
analysis that marked differences seemed to a ; : 7 a lo 
p> tee eal xamination of the five dimensions used 
2The average ee for _ ed is al in analyzing the responses of the 54 coun- re: 
Le aa. bet rs selors showed that counselors of different , 
most responses are treated as a unit, a few are theoretical orientation differed only on the 
not (in accordance with Bales’ instructions one Bales’ dimension. Table 8 also shows that 
counselor’s response may fit into two categories Bales’ scale uncovered more differences of T 
rather than only one) thus giving an N larger dhe tetel aoe -aenneees to the 16-ckem- this 
than number of counselors times numbers of ., te r 7 cou 
situations. This means that some of the assump- tions. In this study then the Bales’ scale lati 
tions of randomness and independence have not _————— rea 
been met. For this reason, the level of confidence 3The four situations are described in the Dis- this 


was set at .01. 


cussion section. 
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Table 3 


Summary of Significant Differences (.01 level) Found Between Obtained and 
Expected Frequencies for Each Situation as Rated by Two 
Judges on Five Counseling Dimensions 








Total 
Situation Bales Core Content Lead Responsibility Differences 
l-a 0 
1-b X 1 
2 Xx x X 3 
8 xX X xX 3 
4 xX 1 
5 X 1 
6 X X x X 4 
7 X 2 
8 0 
9 1 
10-a X 1 
10-b 0 
10-c 1 





was the most sensitive measure of differ- 
ences. 

On the Core dimension, the core of the 
client's remarks quite consistently (85 per 
cent of the time) was judged to be re- 
sponded to, regardless of the counseling 
situation or the theoretical orientation of 
the counselor. On the Content-Feeling di- 
mension, counselors most frequently re- 
sponded to feeling aspects of the client’s re- 
marks regardless of the situation or theory 
orientation (83 per cent). On the Lead 
dimension, the mean lead for all situations 
was between a “general lead” and a “ten- 
tative analysis remark,” but a wide range 
of responses occurred. On the Responsi- 
bility Assignment dimension, counselors 
generally gave the client primary respon- 
sibility for carrying on the interview rather 
than taking it over themselves. 

In responding to the situations of this 
study, then, the typical remark was one 
of reflected feeling, response to the core, 
a low degree of lead, and giving the client 
responsibility rather than the counselor 
taking it. 


Discussion 


To the extent that the 54 counselors of 
this study are representative of university 
counselors at large, some interesting specu- 
_ lations can be made from the raw data of 
this study. Most counselors felt it neces- 
sary to use more than a label to describe 


their theoretical orientation to counseling, 
writing at some length to describe the 
complex personality dynamics they felt im- 
portant in counseling. The request that 
each counselor describe his own orienta- 
tion may well have been an error in the 
study. Many counselors cannot state an 
explicit position—whether they should be 
able to do so is debatable. In comparisons 
of the three groups, however, only those 
were categorized who were agreed upon 
by all three judges. 

Comparisons made between theoretical 
groups of this study showed differences at 
or beyond the .01 level of confidence on 
only one category of one dimension. On 
both the present study and a study by 
Strupp (1955, pp. 1-7), the phenomeno- 
logical and client-centered groups showed 
a strong predilection for reflective responses 
on Bales’ dimension, with a concomitant 
lack of responses in all other categories. In 
both studies, the psychoanalytically ori- 
ented group distributed their responses 
more evenly over a variety of categories. 
This finding of so few differences between 
differently oriented groups was not ex- 
pected since a definite attempt had been 
made to select counseling situations which 
would reflect theory differences. 

The Four Situations 

It will be recalled that differences in 
the total group response tended to cluster 
around situations 2, 3, 6, and 7 (Table 3). 
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In situation 2, the counselor and client 
had been holding weekly sessions over an 
eight-month period in which the client's 
feelings and social adjustments to college 
life had been the center of attention. When 
in the last interview the client asked the 
counselor to his home for dinner, 72 per 
cent of the responses on Bales’ dimension 
were reassurance and structuring responses. 
Counselors, in responding to this situation 
tended to lead more and to take more re- 
sponsibility for the interview than in the 
other situations of this study. With only 
one or two exceptions, counselors felt that 
a social relationship should not take place 
between the counselor and the client. 


In situation 3, the client becomes over- 
whelmed by feelings of guilt and depres- 
sion and begins to cry. Typically, “silence” 
and “response to feeling” characterized the 
counselor response. 


In situation 6, the client has been asking 
for test results with no success. Appar- 
ently when the client continually asks about 
test results, counselors tend to structure the 
situation and/or give the results rather 
than to use the “reflection of feeling” tech- 
nique. As a result, the counselors tended 
also to lead more than in other situations 
with responsibility being about evenly di- 
vided. 


In situation 7 (the illustration used earli- 
er in this article), 37 per cent of the re- 
sponses on Bales’ dimension were structur- 
ing and interpretation, with many coun- 
selors stating their own opinion on the 
matter. 


In analyzing these four situations apart 
from the other situations of this study, one 
inference seems plausible. The four situ- 
ations described above appear to be those 
which are somewhat demanding of the 
counselor, put him “on the spot” in the 
expectation of a conventional response of 
a more social than professional nature (cli- 
ent asks counselor to dinner, client cries, 
client asks counselor if college is worth it, 
client repeatedly asks counselor for test 
results). The counselors responded more 
alike and seemingly in terms of culturally- 
expected behavior. At least this is a hunch 


which calls for more study of the manner 
in which counselors respond to these kinds 
of situations. 


Summary 

Past research has indicated that a coun- 
selor’s “experience level” has more effect 
than theoretical orientation in determining 
the way a person counsels. The purpose of 
this study was to determine whether ex- 
perienced counselors differing in professed 
theoretical orientation would respond dif- 
ferentially to counseling situations selected 
to maximize presumed theoretical differ- 
ences, A second purpose, which developed 
during the study, was to determine the 
effect of differences in the situations on 
the nature of the counseling responses. 


Thirteen interview situations were select- 
ed in which it was thought that theoretical 
orientation would particularly differentiate 
counselor remarks. The research instru- 
ment was filled out by 54 counselors in 
23 institutions, persons who were thought 
to adhere to some specific theory orienta- 
tion. These counselors were asked to de- 
scribe their theoretical orientation and 
then respond to the open-ended interview 
situations. 

Two judges used five dimensions in 
classifying the counselors’ responses to the 
thirteen situations. These included (1) 
Bales’ Interaction Process Analysis dimen- 
sion, (2) Degree of Lead, (8) Assignment 
of Responsibility, (4) Response to the Core 
of the Client Remark, and (5) Response 
to Content or Feeling aspects. 


On the basis of a counselor’s theoretical 
description of himself, three judges inde- 
pendently categorized the 54 counselors 
under the headings of phenomenological, 
analytical, eclectic, and others. Counselors 
appear reticent to label themselves theo- 
retically without further explanation con- 
cerning the personality dynamics which 
they feel are important in counseling. Fur- 
ther, though an attempt was made to select 
counselors specifically oriented to some 
personality theory, 44 per cent stated or 
were judged to be eclectic. 

The only difference (at the .01 level) 
found between these theoretically differ- 
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entiated groups was on Bales’ “reflection 
of feeling” category between (a) the phe- 
nomenological and analytic, and (b) the 
analytic and eclectic. On the other hand, 
in analyzing the responses of all counselors 
to the thirteen situations, significant dif- 
ferences were found on several dimensions 
for four in particular of the situations. 
This study tends to support the findings 
of Fiedler, Strupp, etc., that theoretical 
orientation is of little influence in deter- 
mining the manner in which experienced 
counselors respond, even though special 
counseling situations were used. It was 
found that greater differences occurred 
among the situations studied than between 
theoretical groups and possibly in situa- 
tions which place an implicit pressure up- 
on the counselor to make a socially con- 
ventional response. 
Received April 15, 1959. 
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The Differential Effects of Two 
Psychotherapeutic Approaches on 


Client Perceptions 


Elliot Baker’? 
Brandeis University 


Much of psychotherapy may be viewed 
as the process of effecting increased dis- 
crimination within the perceptual field 
(Dollard & Miller, 1950; Mowrer, 1953; 
Snygg & Combs, 1949). Although the term 
insight could be applied to the concept of 
discrimination, this investigator has re- 
served insight for a higher or more inte- 
grated level of awareness, while the process 
of discrimination is viewed as a stage 
leading to insight. 

The notion of hierarchical order has been 
introduced because the short span of this 
study’s psychotherapeutic interaction war- 
ranted the examination of a less complex 
phenomenon. The idea that insight occurs 
only after considerable previous emotional 
readjustment (Alexander & French, 1946; 
Rogers, 1942) also implied that this goal 
is less feasible during the early stages of 
psychotherapy. Integration or insight would 
theoretically occur during the later phase 
of therapy if the client continued to make 
progress. 

The basic concept in this study was 
termed Indiscriminate Perceptions and was 
conceptualized as having two facets: as a 


1This study was submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the Pennsylvania State University. 


2The author wishes to express appreciation to 
Dr. William U. Snyder, Dr. Leon Gorlow, Dr. Alec 
Slivinske, members of the Doctoral Committee, as 
well as to Dr. William S. Ray for his statistical 
advice. Thanks are also extended to Robert Kahn, 
Edward Karmiol and Joseph Mazurkiewicz, core 
group members with whom the author developed 
and shared the experimental design. 
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tendency to view oneself in a relatively 
undifferentiated, global, and/or unclear 
way, and as a tendency for a person to 
make overgeneralizations about himself. In 
both instances the person is unable to 
make accurate discriminations. 

The investigation is an attempt to study 
the differential effects of a leading and 
of a reflective psychotherapy on indis- 
criminate perceptions and on resistance to 
analyzing problems. The leading psycho- 
therapy was derived from Neo-Freudian 
principles (Dollard & Miller, 1950; Fromm- 
Reichmann, 1950; Horney, 1939; Sullivan, 
1954) and the reflective psychotherapy was 
based on Rogerian principles (Rogers, 
1942; Rogers, 1951). 

Essentially, the therapist applying the 
reflective techniques works with only those 
feelings and thoughts which lie within the 
client’s phenomenological field, whereas 
the therapist applying the leading tech- 
niques directs or introduces elements not 
in the client’s present awareness. 

It was assumed that a reflective psycho- 
therapy requires more autonomy on the 
part of the client than a leading psycho- 
therapy. It was further assumed that per- 
sons who come into psychotherapy are 
relatively dependent individuals who may 
consciously or unconsciously resist change; 
consequently they initially may need a 
more exploratory therapeutic approach. On 
the basis of these assumptions, the follow- 
ing directional hypotheses were specified: 

1. A leading psychotherapy will reduce 
indiscriminate perceptions more than a re- 
flective psychotherapy. 
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2. A leading psychotherapy will reduce 
personal overgeneralizations more than a 
reflective psychotherapy. 

3. A leading psychotherapy will reduce 
discrepancies between the way a person 
perceives himself and the way others per- 
ceive him more than a reflective psycho- 
therapy. 

4. A leading psychotherapy will reduce 
resistance to analyzing problems more than 
a reflective psychotherapy. 

5. Persons who discontinue psychother- 
apy will reveal more resistance to analyz- 
ing problems than will those who continue 


psychotherapy. 
Procedure 


The procedures and experimental design 
were adapted from those used by a previ- 
ous psychotherapy research group at the 
Pennsylvania State University (Ashby, 
1956; Ford, 1956; Guerney, G. B., 1956; 
Guerney, L. F., 1956). An analysis of vari- 
ance design was used. Clients were as- 
signed randomly both to treatments and to 
therapists. 

Independent Variables 

The verbal behavior of the therapist, as 
it was contained in the two treatment con- 
ditions, constituted the independent vari- 
ables. These conditions were termed re- 
flective and leading. The leading therapy 
contained the following categories of ver- 
bal behavior: (1) Directive Leads, (2) 
Directive Structuring, (3) Approval, En- 
couragement and Reassurance, (4) Advice, 
Information and Persuasion, and (5) In- 
terpretation. The reflective therapy, based 
on Rogerian principles, contained the fol- 
lowing categories of verbal behavior: (1) 
Nondirective Leads, ~ (2) Nondirective 
Structuring, (3) Restatement of Content, 
and (4) Clarification of Feeling. 

Of the ten therapists who participated 
in this study, eight were men and two were 
women. Ages ranged from twenty-two to 
forty years, with a mean age of thirty years. 
Eight of the ten therapists had served in- 
ternships which ranged in time from three 
months to three years in a psychiatric hos- 
pital. Of the other two therapists, one had 
worked in army, university and veteran’s 


guidance settings for about ten years, and 
the other had done pastoral counseling for 
a period of three years. Each had received 
supervision from an experienced psycho- 
logist. Seven of the ten therapists also in- 
dicated that they had experienced some 
form of personal psychotherapy. None of 
the ten seemed to subscribe rigidly to any 
particular type of therapy. For the pur- 
poses of the study, further training was 
given to them in order to improve their 
ability to differentiate the two experimental 
conditions. Generally, the training con- 
sisted of selected readings, class discus- 
sions, and written and verbal role-playing. 

In order to establish the fact that two 
treatment conditions were actually main- 
tained throughout the experiment it was 
necessary to code the verbal behavior of 
the therapists into the appropriate cate- 
gories. After a period of training using 
nonexperimental practice recordings, it was 
found that four judges agreed 88 per cent 
of the time on the treatment to which a 
response belonged. 

It was decided that at least 60 per cent 
of a therapist’s responses must be appro- 
priate to the specifications of the treatment 
condition in order to make use of his data 
in the experiment. All therapists did in 
fact meet the criterion. 

Dependent Variables — 

The Index of Indiscrimination (I) and 
the Resistance to Analyzing Problems (RA) 
measures were devised for the study. 

To improve the validity of the measures, 
ten judges were asked to sort items which 
were developed by the experimenter into 
one of four categories. Each category was 
defined to reflect the dependent variables 
of the study. Items were incorporated into 
the tests on which there was an agree- 
ment by a minimum of seven judges. An 
item analysis was then carried out. Any 
item which had an r,;, lower than .12 with 
a particular scale was discarded. Conse- 
quently, nine items were removed from 
the measure, leaving a total of 84 items 
in the three subscales of the Index of In- 
discrimination and 25 items in the Resist- 
ance to Analyzing Problems scale. The 
mean correlation among the items of the 
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Indiscrimination Scale and the Resistance 
to Analyzing Problems Scale was .48 and 
80 respectively. Interscale correlations 
were obtained. 
Clients 

The clients in the experiment were large- 
ly college students. For the most part, 
they could be characterized as mildly to 
moderately neurotic with symptomatology 
focused on academic difficulties and inter- 
personal relations. 


Intake Procedure 

Each client was interviewed by an in- 
take interviewer to ascertain whether the 
need and the inclination for therapy exist- 
ed. When psychotherapy was indicated, 
the client was told that a therapist would 
be assigned to him soon after he com- 
pleted some psychological tests. If the 
client did not return his test materials 
within one week, one of the experimenters 
called to find out whether he were still 
interested in having counseling. 

When the client returned his materials, 
he was randomly assigned to one of the 
therapists and a treatment condition. Each 
client was scheduled to be seen once each 
week for at least four sessions of 50 min- 
utes. All interviews were electrically re- 
corded. Upon completion of therapy, post- 
tests were administered to the clients. Only 
those clients who were seen for at least 
four sessions were included in the anal- 
yses. Three clients did not return their 
post tests, and two clients who discontinued 
therapy could not be replaced. Conse- 
quently, in order to preserve the experi- 
mental design, the final analyses are based 
on data from seven therapists and 28 
clients. 

It should be noted that the clients were 
not told that they were participating in 
the research project. They were told that 
the recordings and other data were some- 
times used for research purposes. The 
therapists were not told of the hypotheses 
of the experiment until it was completed. 


Results 


None of the variance ratios reached the 
.05 level of significance for the following 
hypotheses: 


1. A leading psychotherapy will reduce 
indiscriminate perceptions more than a re- 
flective psychotherapy. (rejected ) 

2. A leading psychotherapy will reduce 
discrepancies between the way a person 
perceives himself and the way others per- 
ceive him more than a reflective psycho- 
therapy. (rejected) 

3. A leading psychotherapy will reduce 
resistance to analyzing problems more than 
a reflective psychotherapy. ( rejected ) 

However, the variance ratio reached the 
.05 level of significance for the hypothesis 
that follows: A leading psychotherapy 
will reduce personal overgeneralizations 
more than a reflective psychotherapy. (ac- 
cepted at .05 level) 

The hypothesis that persons who discon- 
tinued therapy would reveal greater re- 
sistance to analyzing problems than those 
who continued therapy was investigated. 
Since ten of the eleven “drop-outs” were 
from the reflective psychotherapy,* a com- 
parison of means was made for those per- 
sons who continued in the reflective treat- 
ment. The mean score of those who con- 
tined therapy was 5.7 as compared to the 
mean score of 7.4 for those who discon- 
tinued therapy. By inspection it seemed 
as though the persons who discontinued 
therapy revealed a somewhat greater re- 
sistance to analyzing problems than those 
who continued. This must be considered 
as only a tentative conclusion, however, 
since no statistical test was appropriate and 
the difference in mean scores was also 
slight. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The variable of overgeneralization re- 
vealed differences between treatment con- 
ditions. This variable is correlated .71 with 
the indiscriminate scale, and on theoretical 
grounds it would seem that changes in 
overgeneralization would follow changes 
occurring in the indiscrimination variable. 
Whether differences between treatment 
conditions on the overgeneralizations scale 
and none on the indiscrimination scale was 

3A previous study at the Pennsylvania State 


University also showed a much higher “drop-out” 
from the reflective therapy (Ashby, 1956). 
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an artifact of the experimental conditions, 
the measures, or of the expected theoretical 
relationship is not clear. However, exami- 
nation of the data suggests that changes 
on raw scores of the indiscrimination vari- 
able reveal greater variability and range 
than on the overgeneralization variable. 
Further inspection suggests that the items 
of the overgeneralization scale are not as 
value charged as those of the indiscrimina- 
tion scale, i.e., not as likely to be influ- 
enced by a client who wishes to appear 
“healthier” as a result of psychotherapy. 
Therefore, within-sample variability could 
have been creating an optimal situation for 
the expression of treatment difference. 


A closer examination of overgeneraliza- 
tion items suggests that implicit in them is 
the element of self-criticism or guilt feel- 
ings. A few of the overgeneralization items 
will be reproduced to illustrate this pos- 
sibility: 

1. I feel like a coward when I’m unable to do 
or say something I know I should. 


2. If I don’t get invited to a party, I wonder 
what it is that people don’t like about me. 


8. If I agree with someone else, I tend to think 
I’m not being as assertive as I should be. 


4, When I flunk a test, I think I’m stupid. 


5. I often feel guilty, even when I know some- 
thing is not my fault. 


Item No. 5, in which guilt feelings are 
explicitly stated, correlated .62 with the 
overgeneralization scale. This correlation 
suggests that the overgeneralization items 
of this study may relate to a degree with 
guilt feelings. 

Consequently, a more leading psycho- 
therapy, which is more interpretive, might 
help the client to recognize these under- 
lying feelings more quickly and lead to 
an alteration of his self-generalizations, 
even those which are not directly dealt 
with in psychotherapy. Rogers (1951) 
states that in the process of psychotherapy 
the client moves from unsatisfactory gen- 
eralizations to an examination of their un- 
derlying primary experiences, a movement 
which “exposes the falsity of his general- 
izations and provides a basis for new and 
more adequate abstractions.” The thera- 
pist in a leading psychotherapy also may 


be offering the client more cues which 
may serve as a basis for imitating the 
therapist’s behavior. Thus the client may 
learn from the “leading” therapist the im- 
portance of exploring generalizations. 

The hypothesis that persons who discon- 
tinued the reflective treatment tend to re- 
veal more resistance to analyzing problems 
than those who continue was tentatively 
demonstrated. Reflective therapy appears 
to require an autonomous mode of be- 
havior on the part of the client. The re- 
sponsibility which is thrown upon the per- 
son in the initial stages of a reflective 
therapy may be so anxiety-provoking that 
the more resistive client may leave the 
field. His expectancy that others will solve 
his problems is not reinforced and he may 
terminate. 

Within the limitations of the sample and 
design, the following conclusions are of- 
fered: 

A leading psychotherapy was not more 
effective than a reflective psychotherapy 
in reducing indiscriminate perceptions, dis- 
crepancies between self and reality, and 
resistance to analyzing problems. 


This investigation suggests that: 

1. A leading psychotherapy may be 
more effective than a reflective psycho- 
therapy in reducing personal overgeneral- 
izations. 

2. Clients who discontinue therapy re- 
veal relatively more resistance to analyzing 
problems than those who continue therapy. 
This latter conclusion applies specifically 
to a reflective treatment. 


Received March 1, 1959. 
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This paper’s primary purpose is to pre- 
sent a single graphic framework designed 
to describe approaches to counseling. It 
emphasizes the structure of the relation- 
ship that is established between client and 
counselor. A secondary purpose is to show 
that the proposed model also applies to 
other relationships. 

One of the communalities of the work 
in counseling and closely related fields is 
that of two-person situations like counselor- 
client and therapist-patient. The two-per- 
son dimension also includes other relation- 
ships like mother-father, parent-child, 
teacher-student, man-woman and you-me. 
It may be relevantly noted in this re- 
stricted two-person context that it would 
be to the advantage of any model if its 
range of applicability could be extended 
from two-person to n-person interactions 
or relationships. 

In this paper, three principle axes will 
be explored: the two extreme cases of hori- 
zontal and vertical structure plus a newly 
proposed diagonal dimension. After de- 
fining each, certain applications to coun- 
seling will be considered. 


Horizontal Structure 


A horizontal structure may be defined 
as existing in relationships where the in- 
teracting people perceive themselves to be 
on an equal plane. This places them in 
a shoulder-to-shoulder relationship; neither 
one sees the other as being “above” or 
“below” him. It is important to note that 
this definition is phenomenologically ori- 
ented and that despite existing education- 
al, socio-economic, or other differences, 
the people who are operating within a 
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horizontal interpersonal relationship per- 
ceive each other to be on an equal plane 
and act in a manner which is consistent 
with this perception. 

In a two-person counseling context the 
counselor may perceive the client as an 
individual who, like himself and other in- 
dividuals, has all the necessary potential 
for solving his own problems, and, given 
the appropriate environment, will not only 
be able to but should work out his own 
solutions to his own problems. The client 
may initially enter a horizontally struc- 
tured field with a vertically structured 
perceptual organization which is the char- 
acteristic socio-cultural hangover. In this 
frequently encountered form of relation- 
ship it is indeed often necessary for the 
counselor to help the client reorganize 
his perceptual field so, that the two may 
communicate. 

An example of horizontalism is con- 
tained in the “pure” Rogerian approach. 
Here there is an equality, a shoulder-to- 
shoulder relationship, and a recognition of 
the client as a person capable of achiev- 
ing his own solutions with the help of a 
catalytic counselor. But many counselors 
attempting to apply a Rogerian technique 
often infuse into it a sizable share of their 
own personality so that there is some di- 
vergence from the strictly Rogerian hori- 
zontal structure toward one of the diagonal 
dimensions to be discussed later. 

An accommodating aspect of the Roger- 
ian approach which increases its goodness 
of fit into the present scheme is that it 
cuts across educational and vocational 
counseling directly into personal counsel- 
ing or psychotherapy. In the therapy area, 
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the Rogerian approach is again an example 
of horizontal structure. The therapist re- 
sponds to patients and their verbalizations 
in a manner which is designed to reflect 
accurately the patient’s feelings at a level 
in close keeping with the depth of the 
level the patient is experiencing. If the 
therapist’s level of response is off-axis, he 
may be under-reflecting or over-reflecting 
the feelings so that the previously men- 
tioned “above” or “below” dimensional 
structure might be inappropriately used in 
attempting to maintain a horizontal rela- 
tionship. Young therapists often reflect 
feelings that are “ahead” of where the 
patient is and thereby disturb a close hori- 
zontalism. Nevertheless the therapist’s per- 
ception of the patient as a person much 
like himself, plus the therapist’s unwilling- 
ness to presume himself to be an “expert” 
and tell the patient what to do, are both 
identifying characteristics of relational 
horizontalism. The further efforts of the 
therapist to help the patient function in 
this psychological environment by struc- 
turing the relationship horizontally con- 
tributes toward confirming the picture. 
In groups we may see many modern 
examples of attempting to foster n-person 
horizontal structures. For instance, the 
“functional school” in social work seems to 
be quite horizontally oriented. Arranging 
chairs in a circular fashion so that no one 
is at the “head” or “above” a group is a 
currently popular practice in this direc- 
tion. Not only classrooms but group thera- 
py sessions and many modern collective 
bargaining tables are circularly arranged 
to help prompt this type of relationship. 
The popular notion of “team spirit” where 
the shoulder-to-shoulder cooperation of 
each player is stressed and each partici- 
pant is regarded as equally important again 
reflects horizontal group stucture. The con- 
cept that “all men are created equal” fos- 
ters the eye-to-eye horizontal plane. 
Horizontalism is also implied in manage- 
ment’s similarly repeated plea to labor 
and the administration’s repeated reassur- 
ance to faculty that we must all work 
together toward a common goal. The prin- 
ciple involved has also been demonstrated 


by psychologists and sociologists who have 
shown that a group can achieve more by 
membership cooperation (horizontal struc- 
ture) than by internal competition (striv- 
ing for vertical structure). 


Vertical Structure 


Vertical structure is perhaps the most 
frequent form of relationship in our so- 
ciety . It may be defined as existing when 
the interacting people are psychologically 
one above the other. In this type of two- 
person situation cne person is perceived 
as being superior and the other as being 
subordinate; in n-person situations there 
is a descending order of command which 
makes a vertical axis more obvious. Ver- 
tical structure is not necessarily restricted 
to as much of a phenomenologically ori- 
ented viewpoint as horizontal structure 
because of the more formal and frequently 
explicit status and prestige symbols asso- 
ciated with the chain of command. When 
people in different vertical positions en- 
gage in a horizontal practice, it tends to 
upset the vertical structure and so may 
be explicitly regarded as taboo, e.g., the 
enlisted men’s and officers’ separate recre- 
ational areas or separate faculty and stu- 
dent “relief facilities.” 

In a two-person vertical counseling con- 
text the counselors are the “experts”; they 
give the tests, they collect the background 
data, they tell the client what his apti- 
tudes are and what educational or voca- 
tional activities are appropriate. The cli- 
ent looks up to the counselor for informa- 
tion about himself and for guidance. The 
counselor often makes a diagnosis and pre- 
scribes educational-vocational possibilities. 
This seems to be the underlying philosophy 
guiding the entire “trait and factor” school. 

Perhaps the best example of currently 
operating vertical structure in a counseling 
context exists in some VA installations. 
Counselors fill out diagnostically oriented 
forms regarding the background and pres- 
ent nature of a particular case, they se- 
lect tests from a vertically oriented “ap- 
proved” list of tests and then indicate what 
hierarchically numbered D.O.T. goals are 
appropriate. VA inspectors come and talk 
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of things as being “up” at the national 
level and “down” at the local level which 
appears to make the structure more bind- 
ing. 

In two-person therapy contexts this struc- 
tural style is readily seen in directive 
psychotherapeutic relationships where the 
therapist “gives” the patient therapy or in- 
sight or whatever. Psychiatric practition- 
ers are particularly prone to possess ver- 
tically organized fields arising from the 
MD’s “high” position in society. Adler 
with his “short term” therapy and active 
attack on the patient’s problem is perhaps 
the outstanding example here. Meehl’s 
(1957) humorous illustration of Frau Dr. 
Schleswig-Holstein, the authoritarian ex- 
pert, falls in this category. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. Karen Horney with 
her strong horizontal leanings is the most 
obvious. Full professorship status is also 
at the top of a small vertical pole and 
often appears to carry along with it some 
social sanction of authoritativeness which 
stimulates at least a few recipients to a 
quite dignified vertical directiveness. 

Other two-person vertical relationships 
are commonplace in our culture. The par- 
ent-child relationship provides an example 
of obvious vertical structure when a par- 
ent tells a child what to do; the same 
structure shows when a child looks up to a 
parent for direction or advice. Also in- 
cluded here are examples like parental 
overprotection, older sib’s management of 
younger sibs, traditional teacher-student re- 
lationships, clergyman-parishioner, lawyer- 
client, leader-follower, aggressive-passive, 
male-female, and the pecking order of 
chickens. 

Formal group structure in our society, 
if not the society itself, is typically ver- 
tical. The president of a social group, 
business organization, industry or nation 
is at the top of an ordered vertical hier- 
archy with the other people in the group 
in sequentially ordered cells below. Policy 
decisions and directives come from above 
and may even be issued by the top brass. 
Nobility and military are vertical. We our- 
selves strive onward and upward. God and 
heaven are up; hell and the devil are 
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down below. Status and prestige, socio- 
economic level, extent of education, occu- 
pation, age and IQ are all on vertical scales 
that run from high to low. A constitution, 
a set of commandments, or a code usually 
implies verticality. 


Diagonal Structure 


There are many diagonal axes between 
the horizontal and the vertical; some of 
them lie closer to the vertical and others 
closer to the horizontal. We may define 
any randomly selected diagonal as one 
in which there is a togetherness in the 
working relationship much like shoulder- 
to-shoulder horizontalism, but with aware- 
ness of a vertical differential. For example, 
the foreman or steward of a labor gang 
may not only be a boss (vertical) but also 
one of the workers (horizontal); he 
works with and above the other workers. 
The diagonal structure contains both hori- 
zontal and vertical components. This 
makes it much like the classical parallelo- 
gram of forces in physics where the resolu- 
tion of two opposing forces, the “resultant 
force,” is diagonal. 

In a two-person counseling context the 
counselor may shift from horizontal non- 
directive to vertical directive techniques 
and responses. That is, at one point in 
the process there may be a predominantly 
horizontal reflective orientation to help the 
client achieve insight while at another 
point there may be a more directive occu- 
pational information-giving structure. This 
shifting of axes produces a diagonal struc- 
ture. Super, Wrenn, and Berdie are a 
few of the more readily recognized advo- 
cates of diagonal structure. 

In a two-person clinical psychotherapeu- 
tic relationship with diagonal structure pre- 
vailing, the therapist may approach the 
patient with techniques which are the 
diagonal products of having been exposed 
to both Freud and Rogers. Younger thera- 
pists often identify if not overidentify with 
either one or the other of these two ex- 
treme limiting dimensions of vertical and 
horizontal structure, but the forces of ex- 
perience apparently have a strong diagonal 
pull. 
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A “pure diagonal structure” would be 
one in which there was an equal repre- 
sentation and perfect harmony of hori- 
zontal and vertical fields. Pure cases are 
hard to find, The majority of today’s psy- 
chotherapists function in a non-pure but 
predominantly diagonal structure. The 
psychiatric therapists as a group tend to 
be diagonally structured but their diagon- 
als appear to lie closer to the vertical than 
the horizontal. Similarly, clinical psy- 
chology therapists as a group tend to be 
diagonally structured but their diagonals 
appear to lie closer to the horizontal. These 
structural leanings may be traceable to 
the primary identification of each field 
with its horizontal or vertical father-figure. 

A diagonally structured group can be 
seen as the product of an interaction be- 
tween a vertically structured set of offi- 
cers or officials and a horizontally struc- 
tured membership group. In our society 
the “fellow members” are the shoulder-to- 
shoulder horizontals who elect the verticals 
into office. The successful person in a di- 
agonally structured group may be the in- 
dividual who is in contact with two real- 
ities. 

Another example of diagonal structure 
comes from the field of labor and manage- 
ment. Management is characteristically a 
vertical structure, much like military per- 
sonnel or the old nobility, and labor is 
theoretically horizontal. A labor-manage- 
ment contract is essentially a compromise 
between vertical and horizontal groups so 
that it is a diagonal phenomenon. 

If it favors one group more than the 
other, then the diagonal leans more toward 
the favored axis. Similarly the arbitrators 
and mediators are diagonal characters and 
it is to the personal advantage of each 
group to seek a representative who is a 
diagonal character who leans more toward 
the represented group. One of the reasons 
that labor-management or any other two- 
group dispute may fail to achieve satis- 
factory settlement is that there may not 
be strong enough overlap of the two con- 
flicting axes to produce an area or nego- 
tiable range for interaction within which 
a diagonal compromise can be achieved. 


Discussion 


Having described the three basic dimen- 
sions of H-V-D structure, we must appraise 
their meaning in a counseling context. At 
least two sets of relevant interactions are 
apparent: counselor-client and counselor- 
counselor. 


We have already referred to the coun- 
selor-client relationship in which a verti- 
cally structured client approaches a hori- 
zontally-oriented counselor. This is the 
typical situation where a client perceives 
himself to be coming to an expert for ad- 
vice—much like a child who goes to a 
typical parent for advice. If the counselor 
is indeed a vertically-structured worker, 
then the aptitude diagnosis with edu- 
cational and vocational therapies may be 
forthcoming, but if the counselor is more 
inclined toward the horizontal, perhaps 
with a Rogerian orientation, it may be 
necessary to “work through” the conflict 
in structures to a point where the client 
reacts to the counselor as a peerlike cata- 
lyst rather than a father-figure advisor. 
Many cases of “incomplete counseling,” 
analogous to cases of “incomplete psycho- 
therapy,” reflect a failure to work through 
this apparently necessary aspect of a re- 
lationship. For example we hear indi- 
rectly of clients who complain that they 
were not told what to do in counseling. 
Unless the telling set or expectancy is 
clarified early in the relationship, we may 
never see some of our clients after their 
initial sessions. 

The research articles from vertical situ- 


ations tend to focus on tests and jobs 
whereas the writing of horizontal counsel- 


ors appears to focus on counselors and the | 


counseling process. We certainly use both 
focuses, and since the current academic 
vogue appears to favor the horizontal it 
may be reassuring to the older, vertically- 
oriented practitione:s to note that Meehl’s 
work on actuarial vs. clinical prediction 
favors tests over practitioners. The pendu- 
lum may now be ready to swing back to- 
wards tests. But to ask whether the ver- 


tical or the horizontal is “right” or better, 7 


may be a meaningless question. 
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A Graphic Description of Counseling Relationships 


With counselor-counselor interactions, 
the horizontal-vertical (H-V) theoretical 
structure may enlighten some of our oldest 
disagreements. It is not unusual to see two 
counselors arguing about the same prob- 
lem from two different approaches: hori- 
zontal and vertical. If the two counselors 
are fortunate enough to be arguing from 
positions that permit them to reach out and 
establish points of contact with each oth- 
er’s axis, then a compromise might be 
achieved. If, however, they are on axes 
which are out of each other’s reach, then 
a compromise or happy solution may be 
an impossibility. 

We often hear or read about one coun- 
selor or school evaluating or criticizing an- 
other. The criticisms may fall into the 
same categories as the just mentioned dis- 
agreements among counselors. The evalu- 
ations are not basically different. How 
can, for example by analogy, a mathemati- 
cal function in X be used to evaluate a 
function in YP A middle term is needed. 
The same is true in the field of logic with 
syllogisms. It is this “middle term” that 
is the diagonal axis in the present H-V 
structure. 

Unless the evaluation is done along some 
diagonal cord which affords a communica- 
tion bridge between the two H-V axes, 
there is no ground for anything approach- 
ing a fair and equitable evaluation. A more 
current example is the evaluational contro- 
versy between the Russian and American 
educational systems with the sometimes 
mentioned point that the two simply can- 
not be compared. They lack a diagonal 
bridge. 

Up to now, our main emphasis has been 
on the structure of relationships as it may 
be found among the interacting people; 
nothing has been said about the possibility 
of similar types of structures existing with- 
in a particular person. For this purpose 
our axes can be associated with personality 
organization or character structure. We 


may begin by making what is today a 
rather safe assumption; a child’s person- 
ality development is influenced by his en- 
vironment. Certain relationships will exist 
among the people in his environment and 
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these relationships are describable in terms 
of the proposed framework. A child from 
a vertically structured home atmosphere 
may identify with it and become a vertical- 
ly structured personality, or he may reject 
it and take to the horizontal, or he may 
make certain compromises and be selective 
in acceptance-rejections and emerge as a 
diagonal character. 

Perhaps what actually happens is not so 
simple. Many other variables may influ- 
ence development even to the extent of 
altering axes. For example, sibling place- 
ment might contribute in the following 
hypothetical manner: an older child can 
do more and is usually’ allowed to do 
more than his younger sibs; the older ones 
tend to initiate and direct many of the ac- 
tivities of the younger ones. This places 
the older ones “above” the younger ones 
both physically and psychologically. The 
older ones are then operating in a vertical 
field while the younger ones are among 
themselves in a horizontal field. If we 
change a child’s group we may also con- 
comitantly change the field; taking the 
youngest child from one group and trans- 
ferring him to another group where he is 
the oldest may change the field in which 
he functions. The changing of fields may 
also result in a fight with the established 
verticals in the new field who resist chang- 
ing their status. The same phenomenon 
occurs at the “adult” level as we move 
from group to group. 


Summary 


A graphic framework was presented to 
describe various types of inter-personal re- 
lationships. Horizontal, vertical, and di- 
agonal axes were conceptualized and ap- 
plied to relationships varying in size from 
two-person to n-person inter-actions. The 
main focus is in the counseling field, but 
it is possible to generalize the model to 
both group structure and the individual 
personality. 

Received October 15, 1958. 
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Comment 


In theory building there is little value 
in constructs that do not either (a) enable 
one to include more observations and facts 
in the system or (b) stimulate more good 
research ideas than a comparable construct 
might do. The authors here present a two 
dimensional system to describe interper- 
sonal relationships using the vertical axis 
to describe relationships in which there is 
a perceived status difference, the horizon- 
tal axis for relationships in which there is 
no such difference, and the diagonal for 
relationships in which there is (a) less 
status difference than in other relationships 
or (b) a difference in the perception. There 
is little help in determining when a rela- 
tionship ceases to be “vertical” or “hori- 
zontal” and when it becomes “diagonal.” 
Likewise, it is difficult to understand what 
distance from the origin on the axis would 
mean. In other words, once the axis or 
structure of a particular relationship is es- 
tablished, what does it mean? In most 
systems in which there are dimensions one 
can locate a point on a plane or in space. 
Such is not possible with the present 
system. 

Actually it seems that there is only one 
variable being described in the paper and 
hence one dimension or axis. This variable 
might be designated as “psychological dis- 
tance” between client and counselor or as 
“perceived status difference.” With a single 
dimension one could place relationships in 
which there were no perceived status dif- 
ferences on one end and relationships of 
great difference on the other with incre- 
ments of difference along the continuum. 
One could then scale the amount of status 
difference and “locate” the relationship on 
the dimension. 

Such a conceptualization would have the 
advantage of being simpler and more con- 
sistent with currently used descriptions of 
counseling. As far as I can see it would 
also have explanatory value at least equal 
to the graphic description used in the 
above paper. It could probably be used 
in conjunction with other dimensions pre- 
viously used to describe counseling such 


as Wrenn’s (1946) directive-nondirective 
continuum or any of Bordin’s (1955) three 
dimensions. For example, using the di- 
mensions of “status difference” with two of 
Bordin’s dimensions such as “ambiguity- 
structure” and “conative-cognitive” three 
dimensional “counseling space” is created. 
If a relationship at a given moment were 
scaled on these three dimensions for in- 
stance, to be five points “ambiguous,” ten 
points “conative” and two points “status 
difference” then the relationship can be lo- 
cated in counseling “space.” Several re- 
search hypotheses can be generated by 
such a framework. One could ask what 
correlation there was between the three 
dimensions. One might hypothesize that 
the “ideal” relationship would be located 
at or near the origin of the axes or if he 
were more eclectic (diagonally struc- 
tured?) he might hypothesize that a given 
point in counseling space was ideal to ac- 
complish a particular goal. In addition, if 
one needs to give his system mathematical 
flavor, then perhaps a logarithmic scale 
could be used so that the units were “clos- 
er together” on one end and “further apart” 
on the other. 

One last question about relationships of 
“equality.” The authors state that the hori- 
zontal axis is more phenomenologically 
oriented than the vertical because of the 
more “. . . formal and frequently explicit 
status and prestige symbols associated with 
the chain of command...” Is it possible 
that the “horizontal” or “equalitarian” 
structure of counseling is a desire of the 
counselor and does not exist in “reality” 
until it is created during the relationship? 
The authors note that there may be diffi- 
culty when the counselor is “horizontally” 
oriented and the client is “vertically” ori- 
ented, but probably not when the reverse 
is true because the client is simply told 
what to do. A similar concern has been 
voiced by Patterson (1958). Though the 
counselor may not detect the difficulty in 
the latter case, the client no doubt resents 
“being told” when he anticipates an oppor- 
tunity to discuss his problems with an un- 
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derstanding person. After all, isn’t that part 
of the reason we counselors started being 
permissive? It is more likely true that ef- 
fective counseling can not proceed until 
counselor and client perceive the relation- 
ship in a similar way. 

This latter raises an interesting philoso- 
phical point. If it is important to the coun- 
selor and to counseling, as Patterson sug- 
gests, that clients be taught to perceive 
counselors as equals (on a horizontal struc- 
ture to use the present authors’ terminolo- 
gy) and as counselors we create that struc- 
ture to the exclusion of the client’s desire 
for vertical structure, then whose goals are 
being achieved in counseling? Is it not true 
that when such changes in structure are 
effected by the counselor in order to be 


“non-directive” the counselor achieves his 
own goals (freedom of the client) while 
in relationships where the counselor allows 
the client’s vertical structure to persist (“di- 
rective counseling”) the client achieves his 
goals? Perhaps we can never be anything 
other than Froehlich’s “ball bouncers.” 


Clyde A. Parker 
Brigham Young University 
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Teacher Inconsistency and Guidance Readiness 
Owen L. Caskey’ 


Colorado State University 


The evaluation of guidance programs has 
been extensively and adequately treated in 
guidance literature. The organization and 
administration of the guidance program 
have been discussed, charted and authorita- 
tively analyzed. Perusal of the literature 
reveals that the activities of persons provid- 
ing guidance services have been listed, 


described, and categorized. Very little, how-_ 


ever, outside of general comment and 
retrospective recognition, has been written 
concerning the readiness of an educational 
institution for these same guidance services. 
Guidance readiness therefore is defined as 
the extent to which an educational institu- 
tion is ready to undertake the formal organ- 
ization of specific guidance services. 

Of the multitude of factors which effect 
guidance readiness, none is more important 
than the readiness of educational staff 
members in such institutions. Likewise, 
many facets of educational staff readiness 
are apparent to even the most casual ob- 
server. In an attempt to isolate factors 
which were measurable and could be re- 
lated to the central problem, the area in- 
volving understanding of pupil problems 
was chosen as one which might show prom- 
ising results. Two approaches, measured 
by a single instrument, were investigated: 
(a) the ability of staff members to evaluate 
the relative seriousness of pupil problems; 
(b) the extent to which they are consistent 
or inconsistent in their rating of these same 
problems. 


Consistency and Pupil Problems 


Research of the past decade has furnished 
sufficient evidence that consistency or in- 
consistency of response to test items is 


1Paper read at the Rocky Mountain Psychologi- 
cal Association Annual Conference, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico, May, 1958. 
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related to achievement, intelligence, atti- 
tudes, interests, and certain personality fac- 
tors. Berg (1948), Cattell (1946a, 1946b), 
Fowler (1947), Gebrich (1947), and Hun- 
gerland (1948), have contributed basic re- 
search articles dealing with these topics. In 
the same fashion, but over a much longer 
period of time, the literature has concerned 
itself with the importance of the teacher’s 
role in understanding pupil problems. Ar- 
buckle (1954), McDaniel (1956), Warters 
(1956), and Wilson et al. (1949), to name 
but a few, are among recent contributors 
in this area. Safran (1951) developed a 
technique for measuring inconsistency, us- 
ing the paired comparison method and the 
triad of inconsistency criterion of Kendall 
(1939), but adapting it to standardized test 
construction and developing a simplified 
scoring procedure. 

Safran allowed the individual to judge 
the items presented in pairs, indicating 
which object in each pair he preferred. The 
original investigation utilized preferences 
for authors, work activities, and personal 
characteristics of people as such choices. 
The criterion of inconsistency is the cir- 
cular triad—l1->2-3—1. That is, if n ob- 
jects are considered as vertices of a regular 
polygon of n sides, and each vertex is 
joined with every other one, the direction 
of the choice can be indicated and plotted. 
Thus, diagrammatically, any triangle in the 
figure in which the choices indicate a com- 
plete circuit is inconsistent. Choices can be 
ranked in order to present a numerical 
pattern of inconsistency without external 
criterion or previously determined ranking 
of items. 

The individual is inconsistent or consis- 
tent on the basis of his own choices, with 
consistency meaning the ability to think in 
an ordered sequence. Safran converted the 
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Table 1 
Equating Groups of Schools 
Teacher Factors Median Teacher Factors Percentage 
Group I* Group II** Group I Group II 
Age (years) 80.1 82.6 Male 48 46 
Salary (dollars) 8406 8289 Female 52 54 
Experience (years) 11.0 9.03 Advanced degree work 27 82 
Tenure (years) 4.83 4.92 Plan more college 74 82 
Years since college Assigned extracur- 
work for credit 2.71 2.93 ricular duties 99 92 





*Group I consists of schools which have met criteria for a guidance program. 
**Group II consists of school which do not meet criteria for a guidance program. 


lengthy and tedious method of scoring in- 
consistencies by constructing polygons, to 
a simple scoring procedure using a tem- 
plate and a series of tables based on the 
number of paired objects. The scoring tech- 
nique and tables have been incorporated 
under a Canadian patent, but do not ap- 
pear to have been used in this country 
prior to the study reported here. 

This technique was applied to an instru- 
ment developed by the writer and com- 
posed of items relating to pupil problems 
in occupational, educational, and personal- 
social areas.” These items were categorized 
with relation to their frequency or signifi- 
cance as problems about which secondary 
students show concern, such as the items, 
“I devote too much time to study” (found to 
be checked by less than 1 per cent of stu- 
dents) and “How much ability do I actually 
possess” (checked by more than 50 per cent 
of the students), from the educational area. 
Further, the paired comparison presentation 
was used to arrange 28 such choices in 
each of the three areas so that the respond- 
ent received a score based on the proper 
selection of the more serious problems in 
each of the three areas. The items were 
randomly drawn so that they were ar- 
ranged in an unordered sequence and all 
three subtests were presented independent 
of one another. 

The scoring of the instrument used in 
this study reveals the number of inconsist- 
encies (inconsistency score) as well as the 


2Dr. Safran’s permission and assistance in apply- 
ing his scoring technique to this instrument are 
gratefully acknowledged. 


proper or improper selection of the more 
serious pupil problems (problem misplace- 
ment score). The application of Safran’s 
technique to this instrument allows a dis- 
tinct measure of consistency without the 
use of external criteria. The individual 
makes his own choices, and on the basis 
of these preferences and the manner in 
which he places them in an ordered se- 
quence, is considered as consistent or incon- 
sistent to a specified degree. Safran sought 
statistically to develop a standardized meas- 
uring instrument for consistency, while the 
writer utilized his findings in an instrument 
relating two specific factors to guidance 
readiness. 


Application of the Instrument 


Matching of Two Groups of Schools 


This instrument was administered to all 
educational staff members in six pairs of 
public secondary schools in Colorado. These 
schools were matched as to school enroll- 
ment, number of teachers, median teacher’s 
age, median teacher’s salary, proportion of 
male and female teachers, years of teach- 
ing experience, years in present position, 
percentage of teachers working on ad- 
vanced degrees, and median years since 
taking college work for credit. The experi- 
mental school of each pair was placed in 
Group I, those being schools that met the 
evaluative criteria as applied by the State 
Division of Guidance Services, as evidenc- 
ing readiness for guidance. The comparison 
school of each pair was placed in Group 
II, and presented no such evidence on the 
basis of this same criteria. Table 1 shows 



































60 Owen L. Caskey 
the more important of these equated cri- of 6.76, considerably higher than required th 
teria. None of these showed differences be- for the 1 per cent level of confidence. re: 
tween the two groups that were significant It would seem from the above relation- the 
at either the .01 or .05 level of confidence. ships that the instrument is equally ef- Cr 
The Instrument Applied to the fective within both groups of schools. This pu 
Two Populations bears out an original premise involved in fey 
Table 2 shows the intercorrelations of Construction, that while developed to help the 
the inconsistency and misplacement scores Uderstand selected factors of guidance in 
in the three areas, and the significance of e@diness, the presence of guidance serv- is 
difference of the correlations between the ices is not necessary for its adequate use. an 
two groups. The intercorrelations are all A selected sample shows a test-retest re- of 
significant at the 1 per cent level of con- liability of .70 which is significant at the II, 
fidence. However, it will be seen that the 1 per cent level. sor 
differences between groups with respect — dif 
to these correlations, with one exception, do ewults ma 
not reflect any significant differences. A A comparison of the groups with regard tea 
correlation of all the means for Group I to actual inconsistency and problem mis- in 
and Group II shows an r of .86 with a t placement scores is interesting in view of me’ 
as 
Table 2 mel 
Intercorrelations and Differences Between Correlations of Scores 
\ 
Areas Intercorrelations Significance of Dif- he 
ference Between the a 
Group I Group II Coefficients a 
ec 
EPMS—EPIS 36 84 N.S. pie 
OPMS—OPIS 61 27 .05 level t 
PPMS—PPIS A4 64 N.S. wi 
TPMS—TPIS 58 59 N.S. and 
Key: EPMS—Educational Problem Misplacement Score und 
EPIS—Educational Problem Inconsistency Score | Kes 
OPMS—Occupational Problem Misplacement Score | the 
OPIS—Occupational Problem Inconsistency Score the 
PPMS—Personal-Social Problem Misplacement Score pres 
PPIS—Personal-Social Problem Inconsistency Score : 
TPMS—Total Problem Misplacement Score ares 
TPIS—Total Problem Inconsistency Score Rece 
Table 3 
Problem Misplacements and Inconsistencies 
with Significance of the Difference of Means 
Standard Significance 
Area Range Mean Deviation of Difference 
Group I Group II Group I Group II Group I Group II of Means 
EPMS 0-4 0-8 | Aly 2.45 1.22 2.79 1 per cent Level 
EPIS 0-9 0-12 1.61 3.13 2.22 3.83 1 per cent Level 
OPMS 0-6 0-6 Lad. 2.16 1.28 1.66 1 per cent Level 
OPIS 0-13 0-16 3.06 4.11 3.18 4,25 1 per cent Level 
PPMS 0-6 0-6 2.85 2.96 1.42 1.60 Not Significant 
PPIS 0-11 0-19 2.84 4.25 2.62 4.82 1 per cent Level 
TPMS 1-10 4-18 6.00 7.56 2.54 3.38 1 per cent Level 
‘TPIS 0-20 1.47 755 11.61 5.16 10.85 1 per cent Level 
‘Key: Same as found in Table 2. 
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the above results. Table 3 summarizes the 
resultant mean scores of the groups and 
their significance. The staff members of 
Group I schools are seen to score fewer 
pupil problem misplacements and exhibit 
fewer inconsistencies in the selection of 
these pupil problems than staff members 
in Group II schools. The staff in Group I 
is significantly more consistent in choices 
and better able to evaluate the seriousness 
of pupil problems than is the staff in Group 
II, except in one area. The placing of per- 
sonal-social problems shows no significant 
difference between the two groups. This 
may reflect the stress which curricula in 
teacher education have placed on this area 
in recent years. The consistency of judg- 
ment in the same area, however, remains at 
a significantly higher level in Group I staff 
members. 


Conclusions 

While no far-reaching conclusions can 
be drawn from this limited study, it can 
be observed that, with relation to the se- 
lected factors, certain areas of guidance 
readiness are measurable. If we are able 
to evaluate the extent to which the staff— 
and thereby the institution—is ready to 
undertake the provision of guidance serv- 
ices, the principal task of understanding 
the readiness for guidance will allow for 
the development of a more complete and 
presumably more lasting program in all 
areas of guidance. 
Received November 24, 1958. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Research Programs in Career Development 


Henry Borow* * 
University of Minnesota 


If one were to inspect existing practices 
in vocational counseling, as these are pur- 
sued in the diversified settings of schools, 
colleges, social agencies, and public and 
private employment offices, it is highly 
doubtful that he would yet find clear mani- 
festations of the ferment which marks con- 
temporary theoretical and experimental 
work in occupational psychology. That the 
shifting directions in research will ultimate- 
ly reshape the perceived task of the func- 
tioning counselor seems beyond dispute, 
but claims about the specific changes in 
counseling strategy which the newer em- 
phases will induce are still in the realm of 
educated guesses. 

How recently did re-assessment begin of 
the static and heuristically empty trait- 
measurement model of occupational be- 
havior to which vocational counseling has 
been so long wedded? In tracing some of 
the historical roots of American vocational 
guidance, this writer recently noted the 
failure of the movement to bind itself into 
the fabric of expanding behavior theory 
and observed that “in the years immedi- 
ately following World War II, there was 
real cause to doubt whether occupational 


1This paper was written while the author was 
serving, during sabbatical leave, as a staff mem- 
ber of the Career Pattern Study, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

2Henry Borow and Harold B. Pepinsky have 
agreed to act as co-editors of this department, 
each to be responsible for alternate issues. The 
department may consist of any combination of the 
following: the major contribution by the co-editor, 
the major contribution by an invited guest editor, 
brief voluntary research contributions that are 
accepted by the co-editors and commented upon 
by them. A similar co-editor arrangement is in 
effect for the Test Review and Book Review 
Departments. Ed. 
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psychology as a branch of behavior science 
would survive.” (1959) Donald Super 
(1959), during an address on the climate 
of theory in which current work on the 
subject is taking place, asserted that the 
terms “vocational development” and “ca- 
reer development” were unknown a brief 
decade ago. 

It is, then, a freshly cultivated field we 
speak about. Yet, like most conceptual re- 
formulations in science, this one has had 
its precursors. Super recognizes as con- 
tributions to his own thinking about vo- 
cational development the pioneer work in 
Germany of Buehler (concept of life 
stages) and Lazarsfeld (genetic method 
of studying occupational choice) and, in 
the United States, of the industrial socio- 
logists, Miller and Form (career pattern 
concept), and others. In turn, Tiedeman 
of Harvard, Larcebeau in France, and Ma- 
suda in Japan, all of whose research pro- 
grams will be described here, acknowledge 
the influence upon their own work of 
Super’s published statements on his long- 
range Career Pattern Study and the con- 
cept of vocational development. 

The vigor with which theorizing and 
empirical work in career development are 
being pursued is a measure of the readi- 
ness of counseling psychologists to embrace 
newer and conceptually more fertile models 
of vocational behavior. At almost the pre- 
cise time (1951) that the initial field work 
on the Career Pattern Study was launched, 
Ginzberg and his associates (1951) noted 
the lack of a well-conceived theory of vo- 
cational choice to undergird counseling 
practice. They evolved a_ preliminary, 
three-period theory, developmentally ori- 
ented to account for occupational choice. 
Contemporaneously, Leona Tyler (1951) 
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initiated studies of the early development 
of interests on the premise that interests 
operate as major determinants of vocation- 
al choice. More recently, Roe (1957) has 
schematized a theory of occupational 
choice which seeks its explanatory prin- 
ciples in the psychological climate in which 
the child interacts with his parents. Blau 
et al., (1956), Holland (1959) and Merwin 
and Di Vesta (1959) have also offered re- 
cent contributions to theory. It is encour- 
aging to find that researchers have been 
sufficiently motivated by these conceptual 
systems to put to empirical test some of 
the factual claims which are built into 
them. O’Hara (1959) has prepared two 
papers at Harvard, one with Tiedeman, 
which examine some of the verifiable pro- 
positions of the Ginzberg theory. Hagen 
(1959) has written another report in the 
Harvard series which tests the chief tenet 
of the Roe theory (i.e. ascendant influence 
of early family atmosphere). Grigg (1959) 
has also published a study of the validity 
of Roe’s claims and Utton (1960) is now 
completing a doctoral thesis on the same 
problem at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. That none of these reports gen- 
erally affirms the claims of the particular 
theory under investigation speaks convinc- 
ingly of the tenuous character of current 
theoretical formulations. 


Some Characteristics of Theories 
of Career Development 


Important distinctions between the new- 
er conceptual systems of vocational de- 
velopment are readily discernible in the 
logical structure and methodological ap- 
paratus which they employ. Yet, most of 
them appear to share a set of properties 
involving postulates, rules of definition, 
and model building which represent a 
sharp break with simple trait-and-factor 
theory of occupational psychology. The 
following list offers a tentative identifica- 
tion of these distinguishing characteristics. 

1. Emphasis is upon the generation of 
hypothetical constructs and the conse- 
quent use of explanatory principles and 
causal connections rather than exclusive- 
ly upon the invention and use of inter- 
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vening variables in the testing of re- 
sponse-response laws. 

2. Current formulations in psychody- 
namics are invoked to account for voca- 
tional development and choice in terms 
of the subject’s need structure. 

8. Ego psychology (self theory) is 
employed both to specify an important 
source of knowledge about the subject’s 
behavior and to hypothesize about the 
relations between his perceptions and 
his social choices. In the first instance, 
self theory leads experimenters to an 
increased use of subjective observation 
tools (interviews, self-inventories, pro- 
jective devices, and selected types of 
autobiographical records). In the sec- 
ond instance, it introduces into the lan- 
guage of explanation such terms as self- 
concept, identity formation, and role 
model. 

4, Movement through major prevoca- 
tional choices and subsequent vocational 
choices is postulated as a lawful, hence, 
hypothetically predictable process. The 
term career pattern has been invented to 
convey the notion of this orderly progres- 
sion from position to position. Apparent- 
ly, only one study, that of Cooley (1959), 
explicitly casts the orderliness of voca- 
tional development in the form of a veri- 
fiable hypothesis rather than in axiomatic 
form. 

5. Vocational development theory em- 
anates from general developmental the- 
ory and its derivable laws hold a formal 
relationship to those of general develop- 
mental theory. Genetic psychology, 
therefore, subsumes the study of the 
processes of vocational development as 
well as the processes of physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional and social develop- 
ment. 

6. Life-long vocation-related behav- 
iors occur within an ordered sequence 
of life stages and are to be interpreted 
with references to the vocational develop- 
mental tasks which each successive life 
stage poses in the culture. 

7. Childhood experiences contribute 
importantly to the differentiation of ca- 
pacities and motives and, consequently, 
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to the history of the individual’s career 
development. 

8. Longitudinal research design is 
generally preferable to cross-sectional 
research design since the evolution of 
adequate career development theory re- 
quires the continuous mapping of the 
linkage between antecedent conditions 
and consequent behavior. 


Not all of the foregoing statements are 
intrinsic to each of the newer conceptual 
systems of career development and choice. 
There are two reasons for this. First, even 
as commonly accepted foundational ele- 
ments in vocational choice theory, these 
principles do not assume a monolithic form. 
That is, as a set of propositions, they do 
not cohere by dint of logical necessity. 
Thus, in conceptualizing vocational matur- 
ity, Super (1957) finds it helpful to erect 
a developmental task analogy (principle 6, 
above), while O'Hara and Tiedeman 
(1959) prefer to translate the term as ac- 
curate self-estimates of vocationally rele- 
vant attributes. Secondly, the conceptual 
systems under surveillance here are ex- 
amples of partial theory only. Each makes 
a somewhat arbitrary selection among the 
available a priori postulates, testable pro- 
positions, and statements of explanation, 
depending upon the lines of endeavor 
which the particular theorist intuitively be- 
lieves to be the most promising to follow. 
In setting forth their respective positions, 
both Super (1953) and Tiedeman (1958) 
characterize their contributions as “ele- 
ments of a theory.” 


Harvard Studies in Career 
Development 


A recent bibliography lists reports on 
fifteen studies in the Harvard series. While 
the earliest of these was issued in 1952, 
thirteen have appeared since 1957. A num- 
ber of the studies described in these re- 
ports were conducted as contract research 
under support of the Office of Naval Re- 
search. The bibliography incorporates a 
supplementary list of ten related studies, 
most of them unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertations recently written at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 


The detailed report by Tiedeman, O’Hara 
and Matthews (1958) contains perhaps the 
broadest and most representative account 
thus far of the theoretical orientation and 
research strategy which Tiedeman and his 
Harvard associates have adopted. Tiede- 
man holds that theory models which have 
been advanced by others do not provide 
an adequate vehicle for his own investi- 
gations. This is because, in their present 
form, they do not permit prediction of the 
chain of decisions embodied in the se- 
quence of positions which form a person’s 
career pattern. He prefers the narrower, 
more nearly idiographic term “position” to 
“job” or “occupation” as the proper de- 
cision unit for the study of career patterns. 
In addition, he seeks a prediction model 
which allows an explicit representation of 
the mathematics of probability. To fill 
out their model, Tiedeman and his col- 
laborators believe they must ultimately 
draw heavily upon self theory, and they 
attribute the incomplete and tentative char- 
acter of their work chiefly to their failure 
thus far to utilize the subject’s perceptions 
of self, particularly data on identity forma- 
tion. As one suggested approach to this 
problem, they cite O’'Hara’s (1957) attempt 
to re-write the propositions of Rogers’ 
theory of personality in vocationally rele- 
vant language. 


The prediction problem in traditional vo- 4 
cational counseling and personnel selection 7 


involves the generation of probability state- 
ments about the subject’s success in clearly 


specified occupations or occupational fami- 
lies. Here, one conventionally resorts to | 


simple or multiple regression analysis, de- 


pending on the number of predictor vari- [ 
ables from which expectancies are induced. [ 


In career pattern research, a bipartite pre- 


diction may be called for, one part dealing f 
with the probability that the subject will | 


enter a given occupational group, the other 
stating his chances for success within that 
group. Multiple discriminant analysis can 


be used in solving the first stage of this > 


problem and regression analysis in solving 


the second, But suppose one wishes to pre- | 


dict the joint probability of the subject's 
membership and success in a given cur- 
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riculum or occupational group? Some 
studies of career development appear to 
pose precisely this kind of prediction prob- 
lem. Through recourse to rules of the 
probability calculus, Tatsuoka (1957) has 
recently developed an appropriate index 
and supplied a proof of the equations in- 
volved. As an empirical test of the efficacy 
of the index, Tatsuoka studied the records 
of two entering classes at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He found that 
students who chose fields of concentration 
commensurate with indications supplied by 
the statistical model had scholastic achieve- 
ment and college mortality records which 
were, in general, better than the base rates 
(ie. higher grades, lower attrition rates). 


O’Hara and Tiedeman (1959) have re- 
ported a study of changes in the self-image 
over time and within the framework of 
vocational development. Employing some 
of the elements of Ginzberg’s theory model, 
they produced evidence of the increasing 
correspondence, from ninth to twelfth 
grade, between self-estimates and _ test 
scores of aptitude, interests, and values 
among above-average, private school boys. 
They interpret their findings as a demon- 
stration of the progressive clarification of 
certain self-concepts which are believed to 
be related to the choice-making process. 
O'Hara and Tiedeman also inspected their 
data for evidence of the episodic and irre- 
versibility attributes which Ginzberg and 
his associates ascribed to vocational choice 
behavior in boys. Since, however, the lat- 
ter had centered their observations upon 
interview discourse, their inferences were 
not directly confirmable by the O’Hara- 
Tiedeman investigation. A subsequent study 
by O'Hara (1959), which used a semi-struc- 
tured interview as the sole observation 
tool, has yielded results which permit com- 
parison with those of the Ginzberg team. 
Fifteen young subjects were used, equally 
distributed over the first, third, fifth, sev- 
enth, and ninth grades. The design of 
O’Hara’s study is distinctly informal and 
his results must be regarded as suggestive 
only. Still, one is struck by his discovery 
of verbal manifestations of self-evaluation, 
reality testing, compromise, and rational 
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choice behavior at remarkably lower ages 
than the Ginzberg descriptive model pro- 
posed. O’Hara reports, for example, that 
values and aptitudes were used by his 
subjects as rational bases for stated choice 
four to six grade levels below those of 
Ginzberg. It is clear that dependable 
normative studies of vocational develop- 
ment are still lacking. 

Another recent study in the Harvard 
series, performed by Hagen (1959), repre- 
sents an attempt to verify the principal 
propositions in Roe’s theory of occupational 
choice. Using existing data from the Study 
of Adult Development, Hagen related fami- 
ly history information and retrospective 
reports on childhood to freshly compiled 
information on the subsequent occupational 
histories of the subjects. Operational defi- 
nitions of Roe’s family atmosphere cate- 
gories were formulated with the assistance 
of Dr. Roe, and these were systematically 
applied to excerpted material from the 
childhood data in order to type the family 
atmosphere in which each subject had been 
reared, Entering Roe’s model, Hagen then 
predicted the occupational group in which 
each subject was employed as an adult 
from the corresponding rating of early 
family atmosphere. He found that his 
overall hit rate was a chance occurrence. 
Hagen then tested Roe’s more general 
hypothesis that children reared in protect- 
ing and demanding family atmospheres 
enter the constellation of “toward-people” 
occupations whereas those who experience 
rejecting, neglecting and casual family cli- 
mates choose occupations in the “not-to- 
ward-people” constellation. Once again, he 
discovered a chance correspondence _be- 
tween predicted and actual occupational 
group status. Hagen concludes that the 
occupational groupings established by Roe 
are too heterogeneous, that each permits 
the expression of too broad a range of 
worker traits to be differentially character- 
ized by its personality requirements. Apart 
from this, Roe’s theory as currently con- 
stituted is, he feels, oversimplified. 

Less than two years ago, the Harvard 
group (1958) received a U.S. Office of 
Education grant to undertake an overlap- 
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ping, longitudinal study of the career de- 
velopment of scientists. As formally pro- 
posed, the study embodies an elegance of 
design and a statistical rigor which exceed 
those of most contemporary research pro- 
jects in the field. The overlapping sample 
arrangement will allow sequentially or- 
dered observations covering a sixteen-year 
developmental span, although the study 
itself is telescoped into a five-year calendar 
period. The research team intends to study 
a large assortment of promising predictor 
variables, in different interaction combina- 
tions, as determinants of choice and success 
in various science occupations. The treat- 
ment of data involves the use of multivari- 
ate analysis. A resourceful provision has 
been built into the design of the research 
for checking the multiple discriminant 
functions derived for each grade-range 
sample by means of prediction application 
to the succeeding sample. If successful, 
this procedure should permit the gradual 
refinement of predictions about the ulti- 
mate criterion groups which young stu- 
dents will enter (e.g. Ph.D. in science, non- 
Ph.D. industrial scientist, non-scientist, 
etc.). Although one impressive interim re- 
port of the project has already appeared, 
Cooley (1959), who is its author as well 
as the principal investigator, asserts that 
its contents are not yet suitable for publi- 
cation. 


Career Pattern Study 


The theoretical orientation to the career 
development research which Super and his 
associates (1957) have been conducting 
was set forth in their 1957 monograph, the 
first in a projected series. This publication 
also reported the sampling and data col- 
lection operations which were carried out 
with eighth and ninth grade public school 
boys. 

The Career Pattern Study employs a 
twenty-year longitudinal research design. 
The starting age of fifteen was selected as 
one which is beginning to pose the series 
of choice-making situations that help to 
establish vocational direction. This is still 
early enough “so that few of (the sub- 
jects) would yet have done much to trans- 
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late their self-concepts into occupational 
terms.” (Super et al, 1957) Age thirty- 
five was chosen as the terminal point of 
the study because the patterning of careers 
has generally become clear by the time 
this midpoint in the period of establish- 
ment is reached. It is an age at which 
most workers have attained relatively high 
stability in their occupational roles. 

Super and Overstreet (1960) will very 
shortly publish the second monograph 
which is devoted to a description and in- 
terpretation of vocational maturity as it 
appears in the behavior of ninth-grade 
boys. The term “vocational maturity” was 
first conceptualized in the 1957 mono- 
graph. The forthcoming report links the 
concept with the principles of differentia- 
tion, realism and independence, and de- 
scribes the development of the data-based 
indicators. Twenty indices of vocational 
maturity were constructed, some interview- 
derived and others represented by tests and 
questionnaires. Still others involved con- 
cordance between stated vocational prefer- 
ence and standard measures of ability and 
interest. For those indices developed by 
means of content analysis of the series of 
four transcribed interviews with all sub- 
jects, uniform scoring procedures were es- 
tablished, scoring manuals prepared, and 
reliability coefficients for inter-judge agree- 
ment computed. 

The research team followed the assump- 
tion that those indices which were statis- 
tically significant covariants of one an- 
other possessed construct validity with 
reference to vocational maturity, as this 
term applies expressly to the behavior of 
ninth-grade boys. This rationale produced 
five adequate indices, all drawn from the 
interview data, and identified as (1) con- 
cern with choice, (2) acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for choice and planning, (3) 
specificity of information about the pre- 
ferred occupation, (4) specificity and ex- 
tent of planning for the preferred occu- 
pation, and (5) use of resources in orienta- 
tion. The last of these was judged only 
marginally adequate. Indices dealing with 
the consistency of vocational preferences, 
crystallization of traits, vocational inde- 
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pendence, and wisdom of vocational pref- 
erences proved inadequate. Their inter- 
correlations with one another and with the 
adequate indices were of low magnitude. 
It is quite possible that some of these 
would prove to be useful criteria of voca- 
tional maturity if a validity test of differ- 
ent logical conception were to be applied. 

Twenty-seven variables, representing the 
subtests of the adequate, interview-based 
indices of vocational maturity plus the 
rating for independence of work experience, 
were factor analyzed by a principal axes 
method. Five factors were extracted and 
these were rotated to obtain simple struc- 
ture. The results led the Career Pattern 
Study team to re-define vocational matur- 
ity, as it manifests itself in ninth-grade 
male subjects, not in terms of intermediate 
goal attainments, but as behavior in prepa- 
ration for vocational choice, more par- 
ticularly, planning activities and disposi- 
tions to look ahead. 

The adequate indices identified above 
were then correlated with a series of 
twenty-eight trait, achievement, socioeco- 
nomic and other variables in order to spe- 
cify some of the concomitants of vocational 
maturity. In general, the vocationally ma- 
ture ninth grader was revealed as a boy 
who (1) lives in an intellectually and cul- 
turally stimulating environment, (2) has 
the mental ability to respond to that en- 
vironment, (3) aspires to occupations at 
higher status levels, and (4) achieves at 
above-average levels in his academic and 
social tasks. 

Super and Overstreet found that their 
subjects generally exhibited awareness of 
the need to make prevocational and voca- 
tional choices but tended to focus on the 
more immediate choices. They appeared 
to be reasonably familiar with the re- 
quirements of their preferred occupations 
but had only limited knowledge of duties, 
conditions of work and other important 
occupational characteristics. While they 
generally verbalized acceptance of personal 
responsibility for making choices, fewer 
than half had obtained information on 
which to base their high school plans. 
The authors conclude that ninth-grade 
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boys are psychologically unprepared for 
the type of educational-vocational coun- 
seling which requires the making of de- 
cisions. The counselor's task at this stage, 
as Super and Overstreet view it, is to ac- 
celerate vocational development by build- 
ing the student’s readiness for choice 
behavior. They see a general role for 
education, too, in the facilitation of this 
planfulness and readiness to make de- 
cisions, but they recognize that effective 
techniques for its cultivation remain to 
be evolved. 

The Career Pattern Study project is 
currently centered upon the nature of vo- 
cationally relevant exploration during the 
upper years of secondary school. An at- 
tempt is being made to conceptualize the 
term “exploratory vocational behavior.” 
The framework remains a developmental 
one and self-concept data continue to be 
regarded as crucial sources of information. 
Twelfth-grade interview protocols and 
projective test results (TAT and Incom- 
plete Sentences Test) will be analyzed. Re- 
study and possible refinement is planned 
for the Work Values Inventory and Bio- 
graphical Inventory, two promising instru- 
ments which have been devised for the 
Career Pattern Study and used with its 
subjects. 


Vocational Development Research 
in Japan 

A few years ago, several Japanese voca- 
tional psychologists, notably Professor Ko- 
ichi Masuda of Osaka University and Pro- 
fessor Gregory Fujimoto of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, adopted Super’s develop- 
mental model for the study of occupational 
behavior and introduced it into their re- 
search. In 1958, seventeen pilot investiga- 
tions were initiated within the matrix of a 
broadly conceived research program on 
career development. These studies are 
supported by funds allocated by the Japan- 
ese Ministry of Education. Professor Ma- 
suda (1960), who is serving as one of the 
principal investigators and as the repre- 
sentative of the research group, has gen- 
erously furnished this writer with an 
interim report on the cooperative research. 
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It is from his personal communication that 
the information which follows has been 
excerpted. 

The general objective of this series of 
cross-sectional inquiries is to study the 
development of psychological factors which 
shape vocational choice and adjustment. 
While the subjects range from pre-school 
children to young workers, most of the 
studies focus on adolescence as the crucial 
developmental period. The research is 
nomothetic in character in that it appears 
to center on a search for the general de- 
scriptive principles which account for evolv- 
ing vocational behavior in Japanese youth. 
The seventeen studies have involved the co- 
operative efforts of twenty-two investi- 
gators to whom considerable freedom was 
extended in the selection of research topics, 
samples, and experimental methods. Their 
explorations ramify into seven domains of 
career development research, as follows: 

vocational awareness (sensitivity ) 
1 study 


knowledge of occupations 
2 studies 


vocational interests 
8 studies 


self-knowledge of aptitudes 
4 studies 


attitudes toward vocational life (voca- 
tional ethics ) 
8 studies 


vocational aspirations 
1 study 


adjustment to work (job satisfaction ).. 
3 studies 


Professor Masuda regards these efforts 
as a series of tentative probes. The plan 
is to follow them with a major research 
program of more decisive design. This 
spring, the general results of the prelimi- 
nary two-year studies are to be submitted 
by the several investigators. Professor Ma- 
suda hopes to analyze their findings with 
a view to (a) establishing a refined set 
of uniform observation methods, (b) select- 
ing a new, common sample of experimental 
subjects, and (c) executing a technically 
more rigorous investigation which will per- 


mit more confident generalizations about 
the nature of vocational development. 


Interest Development Research 
in France 


French vocational guidance has been 
bound to the trait-measurement model of 
occupational behavior. Research work has 
continuously stressed the construction and 
validation of aptitude and achievement 
tests which can be placed at the disposal 
of vocational counselors. In the 1950's, A. 
Leon and his associates at the National 
Institute of Vocational Guidance published 
several papers which broadened the field 
of inquiry. Their work included an ex- 
amination of the relation of certain en- 
vironmental and informational variables to | 
the expression of vocational motives. Since | 
their subjects were all students in elemen- 
tary school terminal study classes, and thus 
slated for the manual trades, the general- 
izability of Leon’s results is severely re- 
stricted. In 1957, Madame Larcebeau, who f 
is also affiliated with the National Institute 
of Vocational Guidance, undertook a dif- 
ferent type of investigation, longitudinal 
in design, on the development of interests [ 
in French schoolboys. She notes certain 
similarities between her own research and 
the work of Tyler (1951) in the United } 
States. The account of Madame Larce- F 
beau’s (1960) work which follows is based 
on information which she helpfully sup- 
plied to the writer. 

Madame Larcebeau postulated that a 
measurable regularity in the development 
of interests underlies the apparent insta- 
bility of expressed preferences. She set 
out first to construct an interest test that 
would strike at core personality traits in 
interest and, secondly, to study the rela- 
tion of a series of variables (mental level, 
aptitudes, achievement, family background, 
scholastic background ) to the formation of 
vocational interests. Her subjects were an 
unbiased sample of 272 Paris elementary | 
school boys whose average age was eleven. 

The preliminary form of the interest test 
was a 72-item questionnaire of a modified 
forced-choice type. Following its experi- 
mental administration, all of the item re- 
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sponses were inter-correlated and a cluster 
analysis was performed. This treatment, 
which Madame Larcebeau (1958) reports 
elsewhere, led to the establishment of eight 
interest categories—technical, intellectual, 
social, sports, nature, business, artistic and 
manual, and fantasy. The subsequent fac- 
tor analysis of category scores yielded 
three bipolar factors, a structure somewhat 
reminiscent of Cottle’s work on the bi- 
polarity of interest factors in American 
adult males. The difference is that Madame 
Larcebeau’s appear to be personality vari- 
ables. Thus, she believes that the interests 
of eleven-year-old boys, as measured by 
her instrument, may stand a fair chance of 
persisting over time since they appear to 
define certain of the underlying traits of 
these subjects. She is now checking this 
inference by comparing the initial set of 
scores with re-test scores obtained on ap- 
proximately one-half of her original sub- 
jects after a two-year interval. 

Madame Larcebeau reports that she has 
in progress a factor analysis of all variables 
used with the original 1957 sample. She 
thinks this may bring to light certain 
types of interests-aptitudes-achievement as- 
sociations. She hopes, also, to study the 
relationships between measured interests 
and the vocational choices and preferences 
stated in interviews. Another follow-up of 
the subjects at age fifteen is planned. She 
proposes to use the results to compare the 
organization of interests at this age with 
the structures prevailing at the two earlier 
ages. Ultimately, she hopes to be able to 
isolate some of the factors which contribute 
to the stability and realism of vocational 
choices among school boys. 
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Comments and Letters 


A Program of Group Counseling 


Most counseling research and discussion deals 
with outcome variables relevant only for the more 
seriously disturbed, long-term client in need of 
some rehabilitative treatment. To the researcher 
and theoretician, the appeal of the “deeper” prob- 
lems and the need for techniques for under- 
standing and dealing with them, are certainly 
understandable and desirable. However, the need 
for similar understanding and techniques for deal- 
ing with the healthy individual requiring counsel- 
ing for a short time, is obvious also. In a recent 
survey of large counseling centers throughout the 
country, Berdie (1959) found that most counselors 
spend the majority of their time with such clients. 


This paper describes a program of group coun- 
seling directed toward the problem of efficiently 
and effectively aiding the students usually seen 
two to three times by a counselor. These may be 
students who need new or additional information 
in planning tentative life goals, who may need 
assistance in integrating new learning or experi- 
ences into on-going behavior patterns, or who 
may wish a more objective appraisal of them- 
selves as they approach important decision points 
in their lives. 


If one looks at research with small groups, one 
finds little information about techniques for deal- 
ing with the usual clientele of a college counsel- 
ing center. Most research has been concerned 
with problems found among emotionally disturbed 
patients (Hinckley and Hermann, 1951) or prob- 
lems of leadership and democratic living (Woolf 
and Woolf, 1957). The social psychologists have 
studied groups also, but their concern most often 
has been with group interaction and process, not 
outcomes, 


Dealing with the average counseling center cli- 
ent from what we believe to be a realistic point 
of view, we have become concerned about the 
quality of service offered these students. We do 
not believe we are best meeting their needs or 
expectancies by using techniques designed for the 
long-term client. It is also our belief that cri- 
teria used for assessing outcomes of long-term 
therapy are not appropriate for evaluating coun- 
seling effectiveness with the short-term client. 
Hewer (1959), investigating outcomes in individual 
and group counseling, used a criterion which may 
be appropriate when counseling these individuals. 
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Her criterion was realism of the student’s voca- 
tional choice as related to counseling. The present 
paper is an extension of experiences and ideas 
developed following Hewer’s experiment. More 
specifically, it is concerned with the expanding 
group counseling program at the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau of the University of Minnesota. 


Purposes of the Present Group Program 


The purposes of the group counseling program 
can best be understood in terms of the clientele. 
The majority of students coming to counseling 
centers are seen two or three times. A recent 
survey of the Student Counseling Bureau case load 
demonstrated about 60 to 70 per cent of the cli- 
ent population sought help on vocational or edu- 
cational problems. 


Several reasons can be hypothesized for the 
large number of one, two, and three interview 
cases: (1) the student wanted information, which 
he got quickly; (2) the help offered did not con- 
form to the student’s expectations, so he did not 
return; (3) the student was discouraged by the 
long wait between interviews caused by counselors’ 
crowded calendars; (4) there was a lack of em- 
pathy and understanding on the part of the coun- 
selor for the student’s educational or vocational 
problem; (5) interviews concerned with voca- 
tional choice were so structured by the coun- 
selor that they were terminated quickly; (6) the 
demands for the counselor’s time was so great 
that no more than two or three interview hours 
were available. Whatever are the reasons for the 
large number of short-term contacts, the authors 
believe group techniques have potential for mini- 
mizing some of the problems. 


Early attempts at group counseling in our 
setting raised questions of whether too much 
time within a given school term would be lost 
in establishing rapport or increasing group co- 
hesiveness so that little time would be left for 
dealing with students’ problems. Leaders of early 
groups also felt problems were so specific to 
individual students that they were doing little 
more than carrying on five to ten individual 
interviews at once with the disadvantage of loss 
of confidentiality. Subsequent experience, how- 
ever, led us to believe that if the major goals of 
a group counseling program are understanding 
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of self and understanding of self in relation to 
the educational and occupational world, the group 
situation has advantages over short-term indi- 
vidual contacts. 


For the student there are several benefits of 
group counseling, not possible in individual coun- 
seling. He is in a counseling situation with a 
professional person for ten hours rather than 
two or three; he has an opportunity to study 
his own problems as others explore theirs; he 
can compare his problems to those of others; he 
can gain a more sophisticated view of the oc- 
cupational world as the vocational choices of others 
are examined; and the counselor can obtain a 
better understanding of him by observing him 
in a broader and more active social setting. 


Although understanding of self and under- 
standing of self in relation to a specific problem 
is the primary purpose of the group program, 
there is a secondary goal, to improve counseling 
center efficiency. If a counselor spends two and 
one-half interview hours with each client in in- 
dividual counseling, he would have to spend 
25 hours to see ten students, exclusive of time 
needed for preparation and record-keeping. If 
the same ten students were seen as a group, 
a minimum of ten hours of counselor time would 
be required (again exclusive of preparation and 
recording time). Even if more time were allowed 
the group leader than the individual counselor 
for preparation, there would be a substantial sav- 
ing of counselor time. 


Thus, more efficient use of counselor time may 
be a desirable outcome of a group counseling 
program, even though the major concern is to 
provide better services for those individuals having 
short-term contact with the counseling center. 


In summary, the program undertaken at the 
University of Minnesota had three purposes: 

a. To explore clinically the values and short- 
comings of group procedures in dealing with stu- 
dents’ problems of vocational and educational 
choice. 

b. To evaluate experimentally such a program 
and compare its effectiveness and efficiency with 
other counseling methods. 

c. To develop new techniques for dealing with 
individual student problems in the group situation. 


Procedures Used in Organizing Groups 


In the Student Counseling Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, approximately 25 groups 
have been conducted to date, involving more 
than 200 students. The earliest groups, formed 
from the membership of a class called Choosing 
a Vocation, already have been described by Hewer 
(1959). This past year two types of groups were 
formed from students voluntarily seeking help from 
the Counseling Bureau: groups with constant mem- 
bership, and groups with shifting membership. 


The first problem in forming these groups for 
educational and vocational counseling was to in- 
form students and staff that this service was avail- 
able. A description of the services offered by the 
Counseling Bureau (the class, individual, or group 
counseling) was circulated to residence counselors, 
college advisors, administrators and faculty. A 
story also appeared in the student newspaper. 
Students were offered the opportunity of joining 
a group upon first contact with the Bureau, or 
were referred to the groups by the staff. 


The groups with constant membership were 
formed at the beginning of an academic quarter 
and the same students met with the group 
throughout that quarter. Groups with shifting 
membership were formed in an attempt to take 
care of the scheduling problems of the many 
students who worked and had few available free 
hours. A group was offered at a given hour at 
the beginning of the quarter and began with what- 
ever number of students had agreed to meet. If 
another student later wanted counseling and could 
meet at that hour, he entered the group. Similar- 
ly, if a student felt he had received the help he 
needed, he left the group. Obviously, the more 
groups available, the more easily students could 


be scheduled. 


Selecting Group Membership 


With both group and individual counseling 
available, some selection was necessary to de- 
termine who was to be seen individually, who 
entered a group, and who received both individu- 
al and group help. A screening interview was 
used to make this determination. When a stu- 
dent requested counseling, the Bureau receptionist 
scheduled (within a week) a short appointment 
with a screening interviewer. A counselor can 
handle three to five such screening interviews 
in an hour. At the time of this interview, the 
counselor has all available information, e.g., tests, 
grades, and reports of previous counseling. Based 
on the student’s description of his problem, the 
other data available, and his clinical impressions, 
the counselor makes a judgment as to whether 
the student could benefit from the group coun- 
seling procedures. He may also assign additional 
testing before the student enters the group. 


In general, we believe students with emotional 
problems requiring prolonged psychotherapy, those 
with premarital or marital problems, and_ those 
with adjustment problems deriving from physical 
handicaps can best be served by individual coun- 
seling or at least groups with different objectives. 
Also, precollege students and noncollege clients 
are not referred to groups because of scheduling 
difficulties. 


Selection of Group Counselors 


We are uncertain as to the criteria for judging | 


which person would be a good group counselor, 
just as we are unsure which person will make a 
good individual counselor. Our experience thus 
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far has led us to believe that counselor judgment 
of his own skill in the situation has to be the 
primary criterion as to whether he should under- 
take group counseling. 


Counseling Procedure in the Group 


The method currently being used in group 
counseling can best be described as the case con- 
ference approach. Previous attempts at group 
vocational counseling, however, have utilized other 
methods (Hoyt, 1955). 

In the current program, at least one group 
meeting (50 minutes) is devoted to the discussion 
of educational and vocational plans of each mem- 
ber. A group of eight has worked out best in 
our experience. 


Specifically, the goals in the group discussion 
are: defining the problem, characterizing the in- 
dividual under discussion, suggesting various 
courses of action, assessing probabilities of success 
of various choices, balancing potentialities of 
satisfaction of various actions against probabili- 
ties of success, and reaching some compromise 
solution where necessary. The group members 
realize it is their responsibility to learn as much 
as they can about the member under discussion, 
and to make as many suggestions as possible. 
In effect, they become counselors with the re- 
sponsibility of making vocational suggestions. 
Ideally, some acceptable recommendation for a 
tentative course of action should be reached at 
the conclusion of each case discussion. 


The group leader assists the discussion by con- 
structive criticism, pointing out instances in which 
conclusions were reached without sufficient in- 
formation, or were inconsistent with information, 
or in which a goal was recommended without 
concern for the probabilities of success or satis- 
faction. After some experience, group members 
themselves become quite critical, allowing the 
leader to take a less active role. The leader also 
has all available test data about the individual 
being discussed and supplies information as the 
group members request it. The leader thus can 
exercise control and withhold information to pro- 
tect the student under discussion. 


As the groups developed, we were concerned 
with whether the person under discussion should 
be dealt with anonymously, or whether he should 
be identified. In the earliest group experiment, 
the students were dealt with anonymously. This 
was done to make the group more comfortable 
and to help students over the initial discomfort 
of discussing their personal problems. Only the 
person himself was aware of the identity of the 
individual under discussion. This method of dis- 
cussion was continued until the group demanded 
that the one being discussed identify himself 
because only he could provide information neces- 
sary for the discussion. When identification was 
made only when the need arose, this seemed to 
contribute to effective group operation, 
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Some counselors felt more comfortable in this 
situation than in the one where the students 
were identified at the outset, because they had 
more latitude in the information they supplied 
to the group and the group began to operate 
more quickly. However, students soon announced 
they would receive more help if they identified 
themselves, since they could supply information 
about themselves which the leader could not, 
and they would be able to react to suggestions 
offered them. Because of this experience, some 
counselors allow the students to identify them- 
selves as soon as the case discussion begins; others 
have a few sessions dealing with students anony- 
mously, 


Conclusion 


In general, our impressions of this program 
are favorable as far as the effectiveness of the 
group technique is concerned in meeting student 
needs. We trust, in addition, the efficiency in 
the use of counselor time will increase. 


At present, only Hewer’s (1959) initial ap- 
praisal of the group program is available. Stu- 
dent reports following group participation have 
been positive. Of approximately 200 students 
involved, no more than 5 have dropped out at 
inappropriate times. 


Some students have sought additional indi- 
vidual counseling during or after participating in 
the group program, but we have viewed this as 
a positive reaction. The group may have served 
to make the student aware of, and accepting of 
a problem which should be discussed individual- 
ly with a counselor. Also, counselors seeing stu- 
dents who have had group experience report a 
readiness for counseling that accelerates the coun- 
seling process. 

We hope that the group counseling program 
now underway can be developed to the point 
where a rigorous evaluation can become the 
focus of our attention. 
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Professional Doctorates and Unprofessional Status 


For ten years or more there has been agitation 
in the form of articles and notes in the journals 
of psychology to abandon the academic Ph.D. 
and confer a professional doctorate in psychology. 
Recently the discussion has been stirred again. 
Thus, in 1956, the Education and Training Board 
of the American Psychological Association recog- 
nized the perennial aspect of this problem in their 
anticipation of developments over the next decade, 
in saying, “A recurring question is whether we 
shall see the development of a . . . professional 
degree of Doctor of Psychology.” “Most of us 
expect that it will come [though not within the 
next decade]” (American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1956, p. 688). 


Two years later a letter appeared asking all 
psychologists who looked forward, as did that 
writer, to a profession of psychology with its own 
schools offering the “Doctor of Psychology de- 
gree, which would be a practitioner’s degree. . . .” 
to enter into correspondence (Kleps, 1958, p. 35). 
During the same year an article on “The Psy- 
chologist of the Future: Scientist, Professional, or 
Both” appeared. Its author forecast for the psy- 
chologist qua professional that “a new degree 
would be substituted for the PhD). The new 
degree might be that of Doctor of Psychology, 
the PsyD” (Cook, 1958, p. 638). 


The present writers would like to inject a note 
of caution regarding the bestowal of a doctor of 
psychology degree to indicate professional, as op- 
posed to academic or research, competence. For 
such a degree might serve instead to give charla- 
tans much of the stature psychologists have 
achieved or, on the other hand, to cause psy- 
chologists qua professionals, to be identified in 
the mind of the public with the untrained and 
the inadequately trained. 


In receiving a doctor of psychology degree 
psychologists would be usurping an established 
degree lavishly granted by certain schools upon 
the expenditure of a minimal amount of effort 
and a considerable amount of cash. Frequently, 
all such “course work” may be taken by cor- 
respondence. These schools, while neither ac- 
credited nor offering APA approved programs 
in psychology, are nonetheless state chartered and 
legally empowered to confer the doctorate in 
psychology. Some of them have been doing so 
continuously for 35 years or more (Lebo, 1953). 
Their degrees are neither illegal nor cheap in 
appearance. Despite the peculiar course offer- 
ings upon which their degrees are based, their 
diplomas are entirely in the custom of modern 
university degrees. They are eminently suitable 
for framing. Not only do they resemble bona 
fide degrees in tastefulness, but also they closely 
parallel them in wording. So closely, in fact, 
that nowhere is it mentioned that the degrees 
from such correspondence schools have been 


received by this method. In style and format, 
then, the degrees easily obtained by charlatans 
are virtually indistinguishable from the diplomas 
of rigorous training programs. 


In some cases, fortunately, clues exist point- 
ing to the suspicious circumstances attendant up- 
on a doctor of psychology degree bestowed for 
negligible effort. These clues sometimes lie in 
the name of the conferring institution and often 
in their abbreviation of the degree. 


Doctor of psychology degrees are currently 
offered by the Esoteric School of Cosmic Sciences, 
the College of Divine Metaphysics, the College 
of Universal Truth, the Neotarian College of 
Philosophy, and Kondora Theosophical Seminary, 
In addition to these institutions, those desiring 
doctorates in psychology for remiss training may 
obtain them from establishments with less peculiar 
names, such as, the Colonial Academy of Illinois 
(“since 1835”), The American Institute of Sci- 
ence, and the National Institute of Psychology. 


The second and even less helpful clue in the 
recognition of a degree from a lax organization 
is the way doctor of psychology is abbreviated: 
PsD; this abbreviation sometimes appears on 
their diplomas following the title in full. PsD 
is probably used in place of the PsyD abbrevi- 
ation, cited previously from the professional liter- 
ature, to indicate its relation to the hoary cor- 
respondence school degree of MsD, or Doctor of 
Metaphysics. 


Persons wanting the professional services of 
a psychologist cannot be expected to master the 
intricacies of regular abbreviations for the doc- 
torate in psychology. Nor can they be expected 
to be warned by the flamboyant names of some 
of the degree-conferring places of business. They 
might instead be impressed by the printed as- 
surance that the person they are consulting has, 
by implication, mastered universal truth or cos- 
mic science. 


One way of clarifying the distinction between 
degrees used by charlatans and the degrees 
earned by professional psychologists would be to 
continue awarding the Ph.D. as the degree in 
psychology. If this is not done, professional train- 
ing in psychology may be confused with programs 
to be mentioned, which also entitle those satis- 
factorily completing them to a doctorate in psy- 
chology. Satisfactory completion may mean no 
more than the payment of “office expenses” with 
a deduction for cash on the barrelhead. 


Each of the programs described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs is from a school that was not 
mentioned in a survey published in 1953 (Lebo). 
They may be taken to represent, then, the latest 
types of easily completed training for a doctorate 
in psychology. 
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Description of Schools 


1, The Esoteric School of Cosmic Sciences 
requires courses entitled: Managing your Mind, 
Healing the Divine Art, and Thoughts are Things, 
for the PsD. 


2. The catalogue of Kondora Theosophical 
Seminary indicates that although it wishes to 
have standards equal to other institutions, it has 
currently established “standards of qualifications 
to meet its own needs.” In line with either 
these “standards” or “needs” is the lack of any 
program leading to the doctor of psychology 
degree. The school “deals with the philosophies 
of the past, current and anticipated future, asso- 
ciated with the life of hereafter and of course 
offers the PsD.” 


Other intimations of the nature of the courses 
can be obtained from Celestial Life, the journal 
of Kondora Theosophical Seminary. Articles in 
it are entitled, “Veil of Mystery,” “The Nature 
and Purpose of Spirit Communication,” and “Cos- 
mo Conception and Karma.” Kondora’s president, 
secretary, treasurer, dean of instruction, and edi- 
tor is Konstantinos B. Dokas who seems to be 
a busy man indeed. For, in addition to carrying 
the burden of his numerous academic offices, he 
has reported in Celestial Life his journeys to 
other planets. 


3. The PsD is not the only doctorate in psy- 
chology available to those who know their way 
around the penumbral world where degrees are 
easily available. For example, “graduate work” 
in psychology involving a thesis of 3,500 words 
(approximately twice the length of the present 
paper) with the American Institute of Science 
leads to the degrees of doctor of clinical psy- 
chology, doctor of psychotherapy, or doctor of 
psychosomatic medicine. Correspondence with the 
president, Otis J. Briggs, MSc, ND, DC, PhD, 
while not clear, suggested that the completion 
of his correspondence course in the psychology 
of personality disorders was sufficient prerequisite 
for the 3,500 word required thesis related to 
the desired doctorate. The president took pains 
to make clear, however, the small risk that a 
thesis writer would undertake. If that paper 
were found unacceptable, tuition fees would be 
returned; moreover, he appended, “only good 
work will be accepted.” 


In addition to being president and dean of 
the American Institute of Science, Briggs is also 
president and dean of the Lincoln College of 
Naturopathic Physicians and Surgeons, and presi- 
dent and dean of the Indiana Chiropractic Col- 
lege. All three organizations have the same street 
address. It is assuring to know that his required 
extension course has been approved by the Lin- 
coln College of Naturopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


Otis J. Briggs, the president and dean of three 
institutions, indicated his qualifications for writ- 


ing the 20-lesson course entitled, “The Funda- 
mental Psychological Characteristics of Malad- 
justed Personality Disorders (sic) Emphasizing the 
Psychobiological, Psychopathological, Somatogen- 
ic, Psychogenic, Psychosomatic, Organic, and 
Functional Aspects with their Relationships to 
Normal and Abnormal Personality Behavior Dis- 
orders (sic),” by stating that he has been engaged 
in full time study during the last four years in 
three different universities. One wonders if these 
three universities might not be the American Insti- 
tute of Science, the Lincoln College of Naturo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons, and the Indiana 
Chiropractic College, all of the same address. 


4. Recognition has also been granted the Co- 
lonial Academy of Illinois, which bestows the 
doctor of psychology degree to “those candi- 
dates who possess sufficient knowledge 
through previous studies [apparently not neces- 
sarily formal] and . . . professional experience 
[not defined] may apply for re-evaluation of 
their academic status by submitting . . . a dis- 
sertation on a suitable topic. If found worthy 
. . . they will be awarded the degree applied 
for.” The National Association of Bible Schools 
fully approves this academy. 


5. On the matter of recognition, the National 
Institute of Psychology is overseen by “a qualified 
Board of Lectureship.” The chairman of the 
Board of Lectureship is also the president of 
the National Institute of Psychology, John Henry 
Lambert. He is a “practicing Doctor of Psy- 
chology” in the nation’s capitol, the author of 
many of the Institute’s courses, and is “widely 
known as “The Voice of Experience’ on radio.” 
A course in Fundamentals of Applied Psychology 
is prerequisite to all other courses. Included in 
this course are such topics as, “the practice of 
silent meditation and how it enriches the re- 
sources of the subconscious mind, rules of psy- 
chology applicable to getting the most out of 
life, and the process of psychoanalysis made 
clear.” Two other courses, Personality Develop- 
ment (how to develop a winning personality) and 
Principles of Practical Metaphysics plus a thesis 
are required for a degree. 


Such examples of the traditional training for 
the doctor of psychology degree, while selected, 
are representative rather than flagrant. If ac- 
credited universities start offering such degrees 
because of pressure from professional psycholo- 
gists it will become more difficult than ever to 
spot a charlatan by his degree. No accredited 
American school offers a doctorate in psychol- 
ogy.1 Such degrees flourish like toadstools in 


1A forthcoming study by W. C. Eells and H. A. 
Haswell of the U.S. Office of Education confirms 
this statement. Dr. Eells told the Editor that his 
study of American degrees has disclosed 13 un- 
accredited schools have granted or are granting 
the PsD degree—the greatest frequency of any 
spurious degree. Ed. 
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the shadow of respected institutions. These 
degrees have been obtainable by the initiated 
for many years. In 1958 Lebo reported five cor- 
respondence schools with PsD’s available. At pres- 
ent two of these establishments no longer confer 
that degree. One of them, Searchlight University, 
has moved to another state, reincorporated as New 
Thought Science (Lebo, 1957) and, under a re- 
ligious aegis, now confers certification as a psy- 
chological consultant. 

As professional psychology gains in stature, 
prestige, and earning power it seems likely that 
more charlatans will want a doctorate in psy- 
chology (PsD) as part of their armamentarium 
for display on their office wall. Hence, more 
establishments are likely to spring up to supply 
the demand. Psychologists qua professionals will 
be contributing to the popular recognition accord- 
ed such diplomas by awarding an accredited but 
similarly worded degree. 

Schools popular with charlatans established the 
doctor of psychology degree. Let it remain there. 
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To the Editor: 


Looking back at the history of psychology, 
what lessons can be learned about the influence 
of the personal equation on the research results 
of even the best of psychological investigators 
studying human behavior? What about the way 
in which some of the most reputable and com- 
petent investigators work within the framework 
of a single methodological perspective? 


Some Rogerians, psychoanalysts, and neo-be- 
haviorists, for instance, tend to be much more 
objective within the framework of their own per- 
spectives than when comparing them to those of 
others. Fads and reactions also seem to dispose 
investigators in one direction or the other. To- 
day, evidence in favor of clinical prediction is 
difficult to find. What about yesterday and to- 
morrow? Is a cycle being formed? 


The turn to the laboratory some decades ago 
in rejection of the “arm-chair philosopher” seemed 
to cut down on futile speculation. Looking back, 
however, it appears that in attempting to set up 
“controlled” experiments in studying human be- 
havior directly, subtle factors too often operated 
to bring “spontaneous” interest and agreement. 
A look into background factors, including trends 
in political-economic-social thinking, may yield 
clues as to what might be behind some of this 
“spontaneity.” Speculation — accompanied by 
searching literary scholarships may, at that, 
have a place in the scientific study of human 
behavior. 

James W. Russell 
California State Teachers College 
California, Pennsylvania 


From the Editor: 

In Germany last fall, American friend Mrs. Laura 
Haggerty gave me a copy of some lines by writer 
Harry Franklin Harrington (1883-1935). Exerpts 
from his “Prayer for a Writer” are as -applicable 
to the amateur writer as to the professional. 


“Help me, O Lord, in a land of borrowed ideas 
to keep and develop what originality I already 
possess... . 


Increase my power to observe and feel and think | 


and to express my innermost thought with daring, 
incisiveness, and pungency. 

Forgive my indifferent spelling and my care- 
less literary lapses, and prune my manuscript of 
faded phrases and dangling sentences, 


Give me the courage to say resolutely ‘I don't | 
know,” and thus to go out unashamed to discover | 


the right answer. . . 


Give me an abiding pleasure in the ardous 
task of writing, keeping in mind always my obli- 
gation to win the interest of my reader. 


Keep my mind well filled but never closed 


and free me of conceit, buncombe, and pose so | 
that I may do my daily stint honestly and thor- | 


oughly and without too much expectation of ap- 
plause. 


Let me not be too greatly discouraged by re- | 


jection slips, remembering that acceptance cometh 
in the morning.” CGW 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


J. C. Flanagan. Flanagan Aptitude Classi- 
fication Tests: Technical Report. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1959. 


These tests have been issued in a new format 
accompanied by the first edition of the Technical 
Report. Although revisions of tests are rarely re- 
viewed in this column, special mention is made 
of the issuance of the FACT Technical Report 
because it is a valuable supplement to this rela- 
tively widely used battery. It is planned that 
subsequent editions of the Report will be issued 
periodically in order to record further validation 
studies. Such continual up-dating is necessary, of 
course, but the data presented in the current 
Technical Report are themselves impressive. They 
reinforce the notion that FACT can make sub- 
stantial contributions to the vocational and scho- 
lastic counseling processes. 

The Report is a concise, readable account of 
the recent standardization of the battery. Valida- 
tion studies involving concurrent and delayed 
criteria are described and summarized; reliability 
data are presented for the subtests; and percen- 
tile norms predicated upon samples of substantial 
size are presented. 

Changes in format have produced a FACT 
package that is both attractive and sensible. The 
subtests are bound in two booklets, one of which 
is reusable. The related materials, aside from 
the Technical Report, include an Examiner's 
Manual, an Administrator's Manual and a Student 
Booklet. The latter is a workbook designed to 
permit students to organize and interpret their 
own scores with a minimum of individual guid- 
ance. 

It would seem quite reasonable to consider 
the inclusion of the FACT battery in a testing 
program designed to contribute to effective stu- 
dent self-understanding and to improved coun- 
seling. 


H. D. Carter. California Study Methods 
Survey. Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau, 1958. 


The California Study Methods Survey (CSMS) 
proposes to provide counselors and teachers with 
insight into the study habits and attitudes of 
junior high school, high school and college stu- 
dents. This is an ambitious task. The inventory 
is self-administering and consists of 150 items 
each requiring a dichotomous (“yes” or “no” 
response. Research during the development phases 
of CSMS indicated that this response format was 
as satisfactory as a more cumbersome format re- 
quiring scaled responses along a five-point con- 
tinuum ranging from “always” to “never.” 

The inventory is keyed to yield a total score 
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as well as four part scores. Three of the parts 
are identified as: 1) Attitudes Toward School 
(“. . . the level of the student’s morale and his 
feelings of harmony with the school community”); 
2) Mechanics of Study; 3) Planning and System 
(“. . . the student’s estimate of the extent to which 
he budgets his study time properly and the de- 
gree of care and deliberation he exercises in per- 
forming his academic tasks”). The fourth score, 
Verification, provides an indication of deliberate 
faking of favorable responses or of carelessness 
of response. 

Statistical Characteristics 

Several studies of retest and Kuder-Richardson 
reliability are reported in the Manual. These 
studies indicate that the reliability coefficient for 
the total inventory is in the vicinity of .86, whereas 
the coefficients for the individual subscales range 
only between .64 and .78. The magnitude of these 
coefficients is of the order generally reported for 
inventories of this type but raises questions re- 
garding the use of part scores for individual diag- 
nosis. 

One study of concurrent validity utilizing the 
CSMS in combination with an intelligence test 
to predict high school grades yielded a multiple 
correlation of .75. The partial correlation between 
the CSMS and grades, holding IQ constant, was 
.47. In addition, each of the three fundamental 
subscales has been found to distinguish between 
groups of high school students identified as under- 
and over-achievers. Although the statement is 
made in the Manual that validity studies have 
been conducted at the college level, no data from 
such studies are reported. 

Percentile and standard score norms are pre- 
sented for each of the subscales and for the total 
inventory. These norms are based upon the scores 
earned by a sample of approximately 100 stu- 
dents attending grades 7-13 in various schools 
throughout the country. Since the distribution of 
CSMS scores is stated to be relatively independent 
of grade level and of sex, subsets of norms ar- 
ranged according to these variables are not pre- 
sented. More information on this important point 
would seem desirable. 

Summary 

The CSMS is simple to administer and to 
score. It may prove to be a useful adjunct 
to scholastic counseling when improper study 
habits or scholastic attitudes are suspected. 

Two unfortunate omissions from the Manual 
might well be corrected in the future. First, 
the results of several validity studies at the 
college level ought to be summarized. Secondly, 
the Manual makes no mention of studies wherein 
CSMS scores were correlated with scores obtained 
from other instruments designed to measure simi- 
lar functions. 
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Book Reviews 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


About a dozen years ago, when Hugh M. Bell 
was harmoniously ringing the changes as APA 
Division Seventeen’s President, your present col- 
umn editor was editing the divisional newsletter, 
Counseling News and Views. As a relief from the 
traditional newsletter items, I included a humor 
page called “The Lighter Side” which was chiefly 
composed of jokes cribbed from Joe Miller, ap- 
propriately refurbished by substituting counselor 
for Mr. Interlocutor or something of that order. 
Age has staled and custom withered the limited 
variety of those jokes, but in two of the issues 
something was touched upon which made a few 
readers suggest that the sketches be revived. These 
sketches were outrageous spoofs of the way in 
which directive counselors purportedly viewed 
nondirective counseling and, in a subsequent is- 
sue, the way nondirective counselors viewed di- 
rective counseling. It all began, of course, in the 
editor’s warped imagination. 

Several professional generations of counseling 
psychologists have appeared since those halcyon 
days and it seems just possible that some of our 
readers might like to peruse one of the sketches. 
Diffidently, I note that the sketch has the virtue 
of brevity if nothing else. Also, I promise not to 
present the second sketch in the fall issue unless 
I have a flood of requests, i.e. three readers or so. 
At the time the spoof reprinted here originally 
appeared, some wag tacked it on the bulletin 
board at the University of Chicago Counseling 
Center, only to have it defaced by some irate, 
unknown, and humorless nondirectivist. One of 
the Chicago faculty members called me and 
gleefully related what had happened to my ven- 
ture into levity. At his request, I sent him ten 
copies of the issue which he industriously placed 
at the rate of one a day on the Counseling Center 
bulletin board each morning, leaving them for 
destruction each afternoon. I was told that Carl 
Rogers hugely enjoyed the burlesque, emphasizing 
thereby the stature of the master as contrasted 
with his disciples. Incidentally, only Don Super 
reacted to the Latin pun in the first paragraph 
about Venus de Milo trusting to virtue, not arms. 
His reaction stopped so definitely short of en- 
thusiasm that I was led wistfully to rationalize 
that Don is probably something of a Latin Square. 
So, weighing such impunderables, here is the 
sketch: 


The Directive Counselor’s Conception 
of Nondirective Counseling 


The counselor’s office is elaborately furnished 
with antiques in a tasteful blending of Louis 
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Quatorze, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and Duncan 
Phyfe. The floor is completely covered by a 
deep-piled oriental rug. In a niche at the far 
side of the room is a statue of Venus de Milo 
with a brass plate inscription: “Virtuti, non armis, 
fido.” In another niche, diagonally across the 
room is a bronze bust of Carl Rogers. A gossamer 
spiral of incense rises before the bronze. Stained 
glass windows shed a dim, religious light through- 
out the room. 


The door opens quietly and the nondirective 
counselor pauses at the threshold. He is attired 
in a mauve pair of slacks and an orchid-hued 
sport jacket. Gently he removes his beret and, 
after placing it on a small rosewood table, he 
shakes out his long curly hair and then adjusts 
his flowing windsor tie. Very deliberately he 
wipes his Cuban heeled shoes on a doormat which 
has the names of a number of universities em- 
bossed on it: Columbia, Michigan, Ohio State, 
Minnesota, etc. Crossing the room to the bust of 
Rogers, he makes profound obeisance and lights 
a votive candle. Languidly, he picks up an atom- 
izer of cologne and sprays the room. Then he 
sits down on the edge of a satinwood desk and 
idly polishes his monocle. 

Since the counselor has had his doctoral degree 
for less than five years, he must write before each 
interview “Silence is Golden” fifty times. He 
does this rapidly, employing a goose quill pen 
and an 18th century inkstand. “Well, Ill be 
Darleyed,” he expostulates, “I nearly forgot the 
final preparatory measures.” Whereupon the 
counselor leans back and intones “Uhmm, m- 
hmn” several times. He presses a button which 
causes a soughing, zephyr-like sound in the ad- 
jacent reception room, summoning his first client 
for the day. 

A doorman, uniformed like an admiral of the 
fleet, opens the door and announces: “Mr. William 
N. Rand.” The counselor pales visibly, but re- 
covers quickly. “Oh yes,” he says, “Rand, William 
Rand. At first I thought you said Williamson 
and Wrenn.” 

Rand, the client, is a burly truckdriver. As he 
enters the room he holds a steering wheel clutched 
in his two hands. Noticing that the counselor is 
staring at the steering wheel, he sheepishly ob- 
serves, “I done it agin. Half the time I forgits 
to let loose the wheel when I climb out o’ the 
cab o’ me truck.” 

“Please sit down, Mon Petit,” the counselor re- 
quests. Then the counselor rapidly structures the 
interview, concluding with “So we can plan to 
meet here several times if you wish, Mon Petit.” 
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Cl: “Me name’s Bill, not Pete.” 

C: “You say your name is Bill.” 

Cl: “Yes, Bill or William. Bill to my friends. It’s 
my friends who tole me t’come here, on ac- 
count o’ I get mad so easy. They tole me 
you nutcrackers could fix me so I don’t get 
mad so easy.” 

C: “M+—hmn.” 

Cl: “It’s my name, Rand. All the time the guys 
make bum jokes—you know, Sally Rand, they 
call me. Also Rand McNally. One guy called 
me ‘Also Rand,’ a horse.” 

C: “You say one chappie calls you ‘Also Rand’?” 

Cl: Eyeing the counselor suspiciously, “Not no 
more, he don’t. I cuffed him. It kilt him. 
Haw.” 

C: “Killed him, mon Petit?” 

Cl: “Look, buster, you call me Pete once more 
and I'll cuff you!” 

C: “M—hmn.” 

Client seizes the counselor and procedes to de- 
molish the furniture with him. 

Far away places with strange-sounding names 
department. We were just settling down and 
taking comfort in knowing that for a year or 
two now Ed Bordin has been back from Japan, 
Jack Gustad from Korea, and Delton Beier from 
Pakistan when we learn that Fred McKinney has 
recently returned from Istanbul and Ankara, Gil 
Wrenn and Don Super from Europe while Frank 
Fletcher is now in India and Milt Hahn in Ceylon. 
We haven’t heard from Frank yet, but Milt sent 
us a long letter about things psychological and 
counseling activities in Ceylon. In a capsule, he 
seems to be busier than he has been for years 
and clearly enjoying every minute of his stay. 
‘The Ceylonese, Milt writes, are friendly, alert, 
and very hard-working. So is Milt which prob- 
ably accounts for the happy relationship. Your 
column editor hasn’t been farther from home in 
recent months than Washington, by the way, 
where he attended a meeting with Joe Shoben 
and Harold Pepinsky, a mixed blessing no matter 
how viewed. This probably accounts for his re- 
cently acquired aversion to travel. 


There are quite a number of books of varied 
vintage and quality which have been recently 
issued or reissued and which are likely to be of 
some interest to counselors. Three new ones deal 
with language. The Onset of Stuttering is by Wen- 
dell Johnson and Associates (University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1959) and it is wholly an account of 
Johnson and entourage’s research specifically con- 
cerned with the development of stuttering. Half 
the book is composed of tables which summarize 
data concerning 500 children and their parents. 
Comparing stutterers with non-stutterers, Johnson 
concluded that the parents of stuttering children 
were largely to blame for their children’s* speech 
disturbances. These parents apparently reinforced 
normal roughnesses in the youngsters’ speech by 
demanding fluency in expression which the chil- 
dren could not always produce. Thus Johnson 


sees the problem of stuttering as inherently a 
problem of interaction between the listener and 
the speaker. Sutterers in the investigations were 
found to be normal physically and emotionally, 
but the normal non-fluencies of the children were 
fixated by adult listeners who were intolerant of 
the speech hesitations. Johnson has written on 
this topic before, mostly in articles which have 
appeared during the past 25 years. This time he 
is extremely comprehensive in expounding and 
expanding his research on stuttering. The ex- 
position is very clear, almost a model for this 
kind of writing. But those who remember his 
sparkling prose in People in Quandaries may wish, 
somewhat unreasonably, that he could have in- 
cluded a few of those mischievous asides which 
made People so delectable. 


The second book is Language and Psychology 
by Samuel Reiss, (Philosophical Library, 1959). 
It really doesn’t have much to do with psychology. 
Rather it is an account of logic and meaning in 
language with an occasional tug at the forelock 
in deference to Freud or early associationists. But 
if you happen to be an amateur linguistics boff, 
one of those happy creatures who finds words 
fascinating, you will probably enjoy Reiss’s book. 
Any unrepentant punster, for example, will find 
ample grist for his mill, despite the book’s being 
somber in flavor. However, should anyone be 
seeking more specific and solid coverage, The 
Language of Psychology by George Mandler and 
William Kessen (Wiley, 1959) is a tightly organ- 
ized, engrossing account of the language of sci- 
ence with about half the book beamed at psy- 
chology. The jaded researcher will find fresh 
vistas in the “Theory in Psychology” section, a 
challenging analysis of whither we goeth, psy- 
chologically speaking. The bumptious novice in- 
vestigator should acquire some humility from the 
same section as he grasps the organizational 
thought and sweep of psychological theory. A 
word of warning—the book demands careful at- 
tention but it’s worth it. 


Another book to be thoughtful about is volume 
8 of study one, Conceptual and Systematic, of 
Psychology: A Study of a Science (McGraw-Hill, 
1959) edited by Sigmund Koch. Like its prede- 
cessors, the third volume is simply prodigious, 
vast in scope and yet painstaking in detailed 
coverage. Much has already been written about 
this APA-sponsored, National Science Foundation- 
supported venture; hence no current elaboration 
seems needful or appropriate. But there is some- 
thing consoling and, paradoxically, awesome about 
what psychology hath wrought. Before leaving 
what has been wrought in behavioral science sys- 
tem and theory, we may note in passing a sym- 
posium edited by Sidney Hook, Psychoanalysis 
Scientific Method and Philosophy (New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1959). The contributors are the big 
trombones of psychoanalysis and philosophy. Hart- 
mann, Kardiner, Kubie are there and so are 
Bridgman, Ducasse, and Frankel to mention but 
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a few. The result is a no-holds-barred Donny- 
brook on the scientific status of psychoanalysis, 
and like Wordsworth’s hedgerows the book is 
little lines of sportive wood run wild—in a re- 
fined way, of course. It is all quite genteel on 
the surface, naturally, but the harpoons are honed 
to a razors’ edge and hurled with deadly aim. 
The opposing forces are not lined up solely on 
the basis of professional training. One philosopher, 
for example, argues that his own professional col- 
leagues appear to express scientific propositions 
but actually are just giving vent to their uncon- 
scious fantasies. In rebuttal, another philosopher 
noted that the idea of such expression of fantasies 
was offered by the first philosopher as a scien- 
tific proposition but, in reality, was itself merely 
an expression of the unconscious fantasies of the 
author. Some of the evaluations of psychoanalysis 
were critically good-humored and made one wish 
he were at the symposium. Other evaluations 
were real hatchet jobs and made one wish even 
more poignantly that he were there. All in all, 
this reviewer’s verdict is that the philosophers 
were hands-down victors in the skirmishing—score 
about 52-0. 


Now for some quick reactions. Leona Tyler 
has rewritten Goodenough’s Developmental Psy- 
chology (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959). Those 
of us who, like your column editor, recall nostal- 
gically the 1934 Goodenough Developmental Psy- 
chology will be pleased with the solid craftsman- 
ship of the Tyler revision. The new research 
findings on child behavior are there and so is 
the deft Tyler touch. Eli Rubinstein and Morris 


Parloff have edited the NIMH-financed and APA- — 
sponsored conference on Research in Psychother- 
apy (APA, 1959). The conference report has 
direct and valuable material for anyone assess- 
ing counseling or psychotherapeutic effectiveness, — 
Reflexes to Intelligence (Free Press, 1959), edited 
by S. J. Beck and H. B. Molish is a simply | 
wonderful compilation of clinically significant 
readings. It begins with selections from Homer, ~ 
the Bible, Shakespeare and ends with persons © 
like Carl Rogers, Hermann Rorschach, Egon Bruns- © 
wick. In between are Alfred Binet, William 
James, et al. Much of the material would re- ~ 
quire extensive library search even if one knew — 
it existed and could actually find it. But Beck — 
and Molish have it in one handy package. 

Two paperbacks worth reading, although they 
have now been in print for several years, are 
The Criminal Mind by P. Q. Roche (Grove Press, | 
1958) and Psychology of Personality (Evergreen © 
Press, 1956) edited by J. L. McCary. Roche’s book — 
deals with criminal law and psychiatry and helps 
clarify some of the murkiness of the law with re- 
spect to the neuropsychiatric offender. The Mc- 
Cary book takes six current approaches to person- © 
ality and presents them succinctly. The meat and © 
some juice of personality theories are economically 
served up and ably described. It would take four © 
or five books and a dozen or so articles to equal 
the coverage in Psychology of Personality. The 
tariff is less than two dollars for the volume, a | 
cheering thought. 


Irwin A. Berg © 
Louisiana State University 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (8) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications. 


The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
contributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
tor. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 1833 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
be given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
copies of manuscript should be provided. 


The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 


Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
obtained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 


“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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